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The  charts  In  this  book  have  been  selected  as  those  most 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  Extension  workers  in  presenting  the  basic 
facts  regarding  the  major  crop  and  livestock  industries  and  the 
food  situation*  They  are  intended  as  a supplement  to  the  mimeo- 
graphed reports  on  the  farm  Outlook  for  1946. 

The  charts  included  have  been  brought  to  date,  using  data 
that  were  available  up  to  October  10.  Bata  for  later  months  will 
be  published  in  the  various  Situation  reports  as  they  become 
available. 

There  are  many  other  charts  relating,  to  the'  Outlook,  or 
its  economic  background,  but  lack  of  facilities  as  well  as  the 
continued  pressure  of  war  work  prevent  their  being  included  in 
this  chart  book.  Copies  of  this  chart  book  are  available  to 
Outlook  workers  upon  request. 

WALL  CHARTS.  - Wall  charts  (osalid  prints),  50  x 40  inches  in  size 
will  be  made  by  the  Bureau  on  receipt  of  order  for  40  cents  each. 
Single  bromide  enlargements  of  charts  and  maps  not  included  In  this 
Outlook  chart  book  will  be  made  for  $1.00  each. 

TO  ORDER  WALL  CHARTS  a 

(1)  List  negative  number  and  title. 

(Z)  Give  name  and  address  of  individual  to  whom  charts  should 
be  sent. 

(5)  Give  name  and  address  of  individual  or  institution  to 
whom  bill  for  charts  should  be  sent. 

(4)  Wake  all  remittances  payable  to  "Treasurer  of  tne  United 

States" • 

Send  orders  and  remittances  to  the  Division  of  Economic 
Information,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washing- 
ton £5,  D.  C. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION,  PRICES,  AND  RECEIPTS 
' UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1910-14  = 100) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3940B  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  volume  of  agricultural  production  increased  each  year  from  193®  to  1944,  and  in 
I9A5  it  may  he  almost  as  large  as  last  year.  Prices  received  hy  farmers  have  advanced  each 
year  since  1939.  although  the  increase  was  slight  in  both  1944  and  1945.  The  result  has  been 
a rapid  increase  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  from  19^0  to  19^3»  and  moderate  in- 
creases in  1944  and  1945. 

Volume  of  agricultural  production,  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings, 
and  prices  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  1910-45 
Index  numbers  (1910-14  = 100) 


Year 

l Volume  of  : Cash 

j agricul-  : receipts 
j tural  jfrom  farm 

{production  : marketings 

i 

1 

J 

Prices  { 
received  : 

by  : 

farmers  1/  : 

Year 

Volume  of 
agricul- 
tural 

{production 

: Cash  j 

: receipts  : 
{from  farm  s 
{marketings  : 

Prices 

received 

by 

farmers  l/ 

1910 

i 95 

98 

102  : 

1928 

123 

186 

151 

1911 

j 100 

94 

94  : 

1929  : 

119 

190 

149 

1912 

: 103 

101 

99  : 

1930 

118 

152 

128 

1913 

; 98 

105 

102  : 

1931 

123 

107 

90 

1914 

: 104 

102 

101  : 

1932 

117 

80 

68 

1915 

s lo4 

108 

99  : 

1933 

116 

89 

72 

1916 

; 1Q0 

130 

118  : 

1934 

113 

106 

90 

1917 

103 

181 

175  SI 

1935 

111 

119 

109 

1918 

: 109 

227 

204  : 

1936 

113 

l4l 

114 

1919 

: 110 

246 

215  : 

1937 

128 

149 

122 

1920 

: ill 

212 

211  s 

1938 

124 

129 

97 

1921 

: 101 

124  s 

1939 

129 

133 

95 

1922 

: 110 

145 

132  : 

1940 

133 

140 

100 

I923 

: 114 

161 

143  : 

1941 

I36 

188 

124 

1924 

: 118 

172 

143  : 

1942 

149 

258 

159 

1925 

: 117 

I85 

156  : 

1943 

155 

326 

192 

1926 

: 121 

178 

* 

146  : 

1944  . j 

164 

333 

195 

1927 

: 118 

181 

142  : 

1945  2/ 

158 

344 

201 

Tj  August  1909-July  1914  = 100. 

2/  Tentative  estimates. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS,  AND  INCOME  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( 1935-39=100  ) 


* MANUFACTURING,  MINING,  AND  RAILWAY  DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  TENTATIVE  ESTIMATES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURt  NEG.  42554  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Indus  trial  workers  greatly  influence  the  demand  for, 
and  consequently  the  prices  of,  farm  products.  Changes  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  ordinarily 
aocount  for  most  of  the  ohanges  in  reoeipts  from  farm  n®  rketings . Fluctuations  in  the  income  of 
industrial  workers  and  cash  reoeipts  from  farm  marketings  have  been  similar  most  of  the  time 
since  1910.  The  series  occasionally  move  in  opposite  directions,  however,  as  in  1920,  1924,  and 
1945  c 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  income  of  industrial  workers.  United  States,  1910-45 

Index  numbers  (1955-39  s 100} 


Year 

8 Cash  receipts  8 

8 from  farm  8 

t marketings  > 

Income  of 
industrial 
workers  l/ 

% S 

8 1 

§ 2 

Year 

t 

t 

8 

Cash  receipts 
from  farm 
marketings 

i Income  or 

8 industrial 
: workers  l/ 

1910 

t 

2 73 

48 

t: 

: t 

1328 

2 

8 

139 

126 

1911 

» TO 

47 

8 s 

1929 

2 

142 

134 

1912 

t 75 

60 

3 8 

1930 

113 

110 

1913 

t 78 

53 

s s 

1931 

% 

80 

84 

1914 

s 76 

50 

1 % 

1932 

t 

59 

58 

1915 

j 80 

53 

1 1 

1933 

8 

67 

61 

1916 

; 97 

69 

8 1 

1934 

2 

79 

76 

1917 

8 135 

86 

% t 

1935 

t 

89 

86 

1918 

« 169 

115 

It 

1936 

% 

105 

100 

1919 

s 183 

124 

18 

1937 

i 

111 

117 

1920 

s 158 

161 

2 8 

1938 

3 

96 

91 

1921 

? 102 

102 

1 S 

1938 

3 

99 

105 

1922 

s 108 

105 

3 t 

1940 

S 

105 

119 

1923 

s 120 

ISO 

t l 

1941 

t 

140 

169 

1924 

* 128 

121 

3 3 

1942 

8 

192 

241 

1926 

s 138 

126 

:t 

1943 

3 

243 

318 

1926 

i 132 

131 

8 8 

1944 

3 

248 

325 

1927 

s 135 

127 

2 3 

1946  2/ 

s 

256 

290 

t :t  % 

1/  Based  largely  on  bureau  of1  Labor  Statistics  and  interstate  (iommerce  demission  data.  Includes 

wages  of  factory,  mining,  and  Class  I railway  employees. 

2/.  Tentative  estimates. 
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GROSS  FARM  INCOME:  NET  INCOME  AND  PRODUCTION  EXPENSES 
OF  FARM  OPERATORS,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45* 


* INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS,  BEGINNING  1955 
DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  TENTATIVE  ESTIMATES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3940A  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Production  expenses  of  farm  operators  have  risen  rapidly  since  1940  as  a result  ,of 
higher  prices  of  things  they  buy,  higher  wage  rates,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  services  bought  by  farmers  as  they  expanded  their  operations.  Gross  farm  income 
(cash  farm  income,  plus  value  of  home  consumptiop,  plus  rental  value  of  dwellings)  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  expenses,  from  1940  to  1943,  and  the  net  inccme  of  farm  operators 
rose  rapidly.  Increases  in  net  farm  income  in  1944  and  1945  have  been  relatively  small. 

Gross  farm  income,  production  expenses,  and  net  income  of  farm  operators, 

United  States,  1910-45 


Year 

: 

t 

t 

Gross  farm 

income  1/ 

: 

: 

t 

: 

: 

Production 

expenses 

j Realized  net  :: 

: income  from  :: 
j agriculture  : : 
j and  Govern-  :: 
jment  payments:: 

Year  : 

Gross  farm 

income  1 J 

: 

: 

: 

: 

• 

• 

Production 

expenses 

jRealized  net 
: income  from 
: agri culture 
: and  Govern- 
ment payments 

i 

Mil.  Dol. 

Mil.  Dol. 

Mil.  Dol.  : : 

Mil.  Dol. 

Mil.  Dol. 

Mil.  Dol. 

1910 

: 

7.352 

3.599 

3.753  :» 

1928  : 

13.550 

7.855 

5,695 

1911 

: 

7.081 

3,646 

3.435  :: 

1929  : 

13,824 

7,780 

6,o44 

1912 

: 

7,561 

3,890 

3.671  :: 

1930  : 

11,3 88 

7,059 

4,329 

1?13 

: 

7,821 

4,835 

3,786 

1931  : 

8,578 

5,634 

2,744 

1914 

1 

7,638 

4,120 

3.518  :: 

1932  : 

6,4o6 

4,574 

1,832 

1915 

: 

7.968 

4,223 

3.745  :: 

1933  * 

7.055 

4,374 

2,681 

1916 

j 

9,532 

4,845 

4,687  j: 

1934  : 

8,486 

4,727 

3,759 

1917 

1 

13.147 

6,136 

7,011  :: 

1935  « 

9,595 

5.111 

4,484 

191S 

1 

16,232 

7.558 

8,674  :: 

1936  : 

10,643 

5.581 

5,062 

1919 

i 

17,710 

8,461 

9,249  :: 

1937  : 

11,265 

6,126 

5.139 

1920 

t 

15,908 

9,130 

6,778  :: 

1938  ; 

10,071 

5,744 

4,327 

1921 

: 

10,478 

6,875 

3,603  :: 

1939  < 

10,547 

6,088 

4,459 

1922 

t 

10,883 

6,826 

4,057  :: 

1940  ; 

10,965 

6,280 

4,685 

1923 

t 

11,967 

7.125 

4,842  :: 

1941  j 

13,800 

7,346 

6,454 

1924 

i 

12,623 

7,495 

5,128  :: 

1942  : 

18,399 

9.045 

9,354 

1925 

j 

13.567 

7,464 

6,103  J! 

1943  : 

22,775 

10,460 

12,315 

1926 

; 

13,204 

7,505 

5.699  :: 

1944  L 

23,446 

10,872 

12,574 

1927 

: 

? 

13.251 

7.545 

5? 706  :: 

1945^ 

• 

• 

24,200 

11,200 

13,000 

1/ Hot  adjusted  for  inventory  changes;  beginning  with  1933,  including  Government  payments. 

Data  for  1945  are  tentative  estimates* 
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CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES,  PRIVATE  GROSS  CAPITAL  FORMATION, 
GOVERNMENT  EX  PEN  DITU  RES,  AN  D GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT, 
UNITED  STATES,  1909-44  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1945-47 
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U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  MEG.  45582  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  gross  national  product— total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
United  States — increased  at  an  average  rate  of  about  1.5  billion  dollars  per  year  from  1909 
to  1939*  in  1910-14,  Government  goods  and  services  accounted  for  about  7 percent  of  the 
total;  in  1935-39  for  17  percent;  and  in  1944  for  5Q  percent.  The  prospective  decline  in 
the  gross  national  product  in  1946  will  all  'be  in  Government  goods  and  services.  Private 
gross  capital  formation  is  expected  to  increase  materially  from  its  low  wartime  level. 

Consumer  goods  and  services  may  increase  somewhat  as  deferred  demands  are  satisfied. 


Coneuner  expenditures,  private  gross  capital  formation.  Government 
expenditures,  and  gross  national  product.  United  States,  1909  - 44 
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: : 
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Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

x : 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1909 

: 

25.5 

6.0 

2.5 

34.0 

x : 

1927 

68.4 

15.2 

10.1 

93.5 

1910 

1 

27.0 

7.1 

2.6 

36.7 

: : 

1928 

70.1 

14.9 

10.6 

95.6 

1911 

27.0 

7.1 

2.7 

36.8 

: : 

1929 

70.8 

17.6 

11.0 

99.4 

1912 

x 

30.0 

5.8 

2.7 

38.5 

x s 

1930 

64.9 

12.1 

11.2 

88.2 

1913 

1914 

t 

31.0 

6.2 

2.8 

40.0 

x : 

1931 

54.2 

6.4 

11.5 

72.1 

29. 8 

5.8 

2.9 

38.5 

: : 

1932 

43.0 

2.2 

10.2 

55.4 

1915 

1916 

1 

28.5 

34.8 

10.5 

9.8 

3.0 

3.2 

42.1 

47.8 

t : 

1933 

1934 

42.4 

47.7 

3.3 

5.3 

9.1 

10.8 

54.8 

63.8 

1917 

40.4 

10.6 

8.5 

59.5 

X s 

1935 

52.2 

6.7 

11.9 

70.8 

1918 

s 

44.4 

2.2 

18.8 

65.5 

1 1 

1936 

59.1 

10.0 

12.6 

81.7 

1919 

s 

51.3 

17.2 

8.6 

77.1 

1 1 

1937 

62.5 

11.6 

13.6 

87.7 

1920 

1 

59.7 

I8.5 

8.0 

86.2 

X X 

1938 

58.5 

7.7 

14.4 

80.6 

1921 

1 

52.7 

9.2 

8.4 

70.3 

X X 

1939 

61.7 

10.9 

16.0 

88.6 

1922 

i 

53.6 

10.3 

8.5 

72.5 

x : 

1940 

65.7 

14.8 

16.7 

97.1 

1923 

1924 

i 

60.0 

15.6 

8*7 

84.3 

x 1 

1941 

74.6 

19.4 

26.5 

120.5 

1 

6o„9 

13.3 

9.1 

83.4 

XX 

1942 

81.9 

7.7 

62.0 

151.5 

1925 

t 

65.2 

15.3 

9.6 

90.0 

XX 

1943 

90.9 

2.1 

94.8 

187.8 

1926 

i 

1 

68.7 

16.8 

9.8 

95.3 

X X 

1944 

97.6 

l.’S 

99.4 

198.7 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  FOOD.  TOTAL  CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES. 
NATIONAL  INCOME,  AND  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  UNITED  STATES, 
1909-44  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1945-47 


1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940 

DATA  FOR  EXPENDITURES  FCR  FOOD  NOT  AVAILABLE  PRIOR  TO  1 929 
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U S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45583  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

National  incoma  raachad  a peak  in  1944  about  176  percent  above  its  1935-39  average. 
Meanwhile  consumer  expenditures  increased  only  about  69  percent.  The  difference  was  made  up 
by  large  increases  in  personal  taxes  and  individuals'  savings.  National  income  probably 
will  decline  in  the  year  or  two,  but  consumer  expenditures  may  increase  slightly.  Personal 
taxes  will  decline  somewhat  but  will  remain  well  above  their  prewar  level.  As  a result,  in- 
dividuals' savings  are  lifcely  te  decline  markedly  from  their  high  wartime  level. 


Expenditures  f or  food,  total  conaumer  expenditures,  national  income,  and 
gross  national  product.  United  States,  1909  - 44 
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1934 
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59.5 

X X 
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:x 
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1937 
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1938 

51.7 
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72.5 
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AVERAGE  INCOME  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS,  UNITED  STATES.  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( 191 0-1 4=1 00  ) 


DATA  TOR  1945  ARE  ESTIMATED 


U S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG  4 2 6 21  BURE.AU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  average  income  of  persons  engaged,  in  agriculture  rose  faster  from  1940  to  1945 
than  the  average  earnings  of  industrial  workers,  repeating  the  experience  of  1915-19. 
Following  World  War  I,  the  income  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  declined  much  more  ^han 
the  income  of  industrial  workers. 


Average  inooeae  per  worker  la  agrioultnrs  and  industry,  Waited  States,  1910-45 


» • kaSes""a««ibaP3’"^' 

Average  t » (1910-14  ■ 100  ) 

net  in-  t Wags  in-  Overage  t 
eoBss  peri  eoao  per  inat  farmsWage  in- 
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engaged  i indue trial  iper  per-ssmployed 
in  agri-s  worker  ison  ©a-  i Indus - 
oaltare  s £/  igaged  ins  trial 
1/  t lagrieul-s  worker 

t stare  5/  i 


• « Index  w^ere 

Average  s s( 1910-14  » 100 ) 

net  in-  » Wage  in-  slverage  t 

come  per  i corns  per  snot  farms  Wage  in- 
person  t employed  s in  cone  soorae  per 
engaged  s industrial  sper  per-sei^sloyed 
in  agri-  > worker  is on  en-  s indue - 

oulture  t 2/  s gaged  ins  trial 

1/  s tagrieul-t  worker 

t stuns  8/  i 
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Dollars 

Dollars 

St 

i Dollars 

Dollars 

1910 

8 

8 

871 

573 

101 

98 

s s 

s t 

1928 

e 612 

1,32S 

167 

227 

1911 

3 

848 

682 

98 

93 

If 

1929 

i 649 

1,334 

177 

229 

1912 

871 

575 

101 

99 

8 8 

1930 

i 489 

1,249 

133 

214 

a®as 

8 

882 

300 

104 

108 

St 

1931 

i 322 

1,130 

88 

194 

1914 

8 

sea 

008 

98 

104 

SI 

1932 

i 218 

929 

69 

169 

1915 

8 

381 

@22 

m 

107 

S3 

1933 

r 290 

900 

79 

154 

1916 

8 

465 

694 

127 

119 

% 2 

1984 

t 402 

983 

110 

169 

1917 

8 

88© 

818 

188 

140 

38 

1985 

i 489 

1,058 

128 

182 

1918 

8 

882 

1,034 

241 

188 

8S 

1936 

s 638 

1,130 

147 

194 

1919 

8 

969 

1,188 

234 

204 

88 

1937 

s 567 

1,219 

156 

209 

1920 

% 

7S8 

1,411 

205 

242 

88 

1938 

i 494 

1,134 

156 

196 

1921 

8 

417 

1,284 

114 

212 

88 

1939 

s 507 

1,206 

138 

207 

1922 

8 

453 

1,182 

124 

203 

S3 

1940 

i 637 

1,273 

146 

219 

1923 

8 

SS2 

1,274 

146 

219 

88 

1941 

i 738 

1,495 

199 

267 

1924 

8 

669 

1,278 

153 

219 

88 

1942 

t 1,060 

1,848 

283 

817 

1925 

8 

m. 

1,205 

175 

222 

ts 

1943 

t 1,388 

2,174 

876 

373 

1926 

8 

60S 

1,818 

106 

226 

s s 

1944 

s 1,461 

2,326 

394 

399 

1927 

8 

621 

1,811 

189 

225 

83 

1946  4/ 

• 1.646 

2,300 

417 

896 

l/  Aggregate  net  income  a t farm  operators  (excluding  value  of  inventory  changes)  plus  wages'  of  hired 

laborers  divided  by  average  fans  eaploys&nt. 

*/  Aanoal  earnings  of  factory,  railroad,  and  mining  worker*  divided  by  average  employment. 

%/  For  1940-46,  net  income  includes  certain  adjustments  to  remove  duplications,  and,  in  ocaputing 
Index  numbers  for  those  years,  similar  adjustments  were  made  in  the  bass-period  estimates . 

4/  Estimated. 
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FARM  WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FACTORY 
WORKERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( 1910-14  = 100) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  42649  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL'  ECONOMICS 


Ffourly  earning  a of  factory  workers  are  at  a much  higher  level,  compared  with  1910-14, 
than  farm-wage  rates.  Since  1940,  however,  the  earnings  of  factory  workers  have  increased 
only  a little  more  than  50  percent  as  compared  with  nearly  170  percent  for  farm-wage  rates. 

Farm  Wage  rateB  and  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers.  United  States,  1910-45 

Index  numbers  (1910-14  ■ 100) 


Tear 

Farm 

wage  rates 

sFactory  hourly  : : 

s earnings  1/  : : 

Year 

s Farm 

s wage  rates 

sFactory  hourly 

: earnings  1/ 

1910 

97 

94 

: x 

: : 

1928 

X 

X 

179 

264 

1911 

98 

96 

x : 

1929 

X 

180 

267 

1912 

101 

100 

:: 

1930 

X 

167 

261 

1913 

103 

104 

rs 

1931 

X 

130 

244 

1914 

101 

105 

X X 

1932 

96 

216 

1915 

103 

108 

: x 

1933 

X 

85 

215 

1916 

113 

123 

1934 

95 

255 

1917 

141 

147 

1935 

X 

103 

264 

1918 

177 

193 

: x 

1936 

X 

111 

266 

1919 

207 

225 

x : 

1937 

X 

126 

299 

1920 

242 

273 

X X 

193P 

X 

125 

302 

1921 

155 

239 

: x 

1939 

X 

123 

299 

1922 

151 

219 

: x 

1940 

X 

126 

312 

1923 

169 

246 

: : 

1941 

154 

344 

1924 

173 

257 

X X 

1942 

X 

201 

403 

1925 

176 

25.7 

X X 

1943 

X 

264 

454 

1926 

179 

259 

x : 

1944 

X 

315 

481 

1927 

179 

261 

: s 

: x 

1945  2/ 

X 

350 

475 

Based  largely  on  Bureau-  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 
2/  Tentative  estimates. 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers  Including  Interest  and  taxes 
Index  numbers  1910-14  = 100 


(Data  for  nee,  no.  9993*5) 


Annual.  1910-22 

1910.  9611911.  lOOtl 912.  10081919. 10211914.  10211915.  10781916.12511917.  l48tl918.  179:1919. 198 >1920,  20211921.  16911922.  164 

Mont hly  and  annual.  1923  to  date 


Year 

Jan. 

Peb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Sept . ' 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

* Annual 

1923 

167 

167 

167 

167 

168 

168 

167 

167 

166 

166 

166 

166 

167 

1024 

166 

166 

167 

166 

166 

165 

166 

166 

167 

168 

168 

169 

167 

1925 

168 

170 

171 

171 

171 

171 

170 

169 

168 

168 

168 

168 

169 

1926 

168 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

168 

168 

168 

167 

167 

168 

1927 

166 

166 

169 

166 

166 

167 

167 

166 

166 

166, 

165 

165 

166 

1928 

166 

166 

167 

lb8 

168 

169 

169 

168 

168 

168 

167 

167 

168 

1929 

167 

168 

168 

167 

167 

166 

166 

167 

167 

166 

166 

163 

167 

1930 

164 

164 

163 

162 

162 

161 

160 

159 

158 

136 

154 

153 

160 

1931 

190 

148 

147 

145 

144 

142 

l4l 

139 

137 

136 

134 

134 

l4l 

1932 

129 

129 

127 

126 

124 

123 

123 

123 

122 

121 

120 

119 

124 

1933 

11 4 

114 

113 

114 

114 

115 

119 

123 

127 

127 

127 

127 

120 

1934 

124 

126 

127 

127 

128 

128 

128 

131 

132 

132 

132 

132 

129 

1935 

130 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

130 

129 

128 

128 

127 

127 

130 

1936 

126 

126 

125 

125 

125 

124 

127 

130 

130 

130 

130 

131 

127 

1937 

132 

134 

134 

136 

136 

136 

135 

134 

132 

131 

130 

129 

133 

1938 

129 

129 

128 

128 

128 

127 

126 

125 

124 

124 

124 

124 

126 

1939 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

122 

125 

125 

125 

125 

124 

1940 

125 

125 

126 

126 

126 

126 

125 

i29 

125 

125 

125 

126 

125 

1941 

125 

125 

126 

126 

127 

130 

131 

134 

137 

139 

l4l 

142 

132 

1942 

l44 

146 

148 

149 

130 

150 

151 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

150 

1943 

156 

158 

159 

160 

162 

163 

164 

l64 

l64 

165 

166 

167 

162 

1944 

168 

169 

169 

169 

169 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

•171 

171 

170 

1945 

172 

172 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

174 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
Index  numbers  1910— l4  = 100 


Year 

Jan.  ’ 

feb. 

) Mar. 

Apr.  ‘ 

Hay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

' 

Dec. 

Anrm^l 

1910 

106 

104 

105 

105 

102 

102 

100 

99 

102 

103 

101 

100 

102 

1911 

100 

96 

93 

92 

92 

92 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

94 

1912 

97 

98 

98 

101 

103 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

98 

99 

1919 

98 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

101 

105 

110 

109 

106 

102 

1914 

105 

105 

104 

102 

102 

101 

102 

101 

99 

97 

97 

97 

101 

1015 

99 

98 

96 

98 

99 

97 

57 

95 

97 

103 

103 

103 

99 

1916 

105 

106 

108 

108 

109 

in 

113 

119 

126 

134 

l4o 

141 

118 

1917 

142 

149 

155 

170 

180 

182 

181 

182 

185 

192 

192 

195 

175 

1918 

199 

202 

201 

199 

198 

194 

199 

207 

216 

21 4 

210 

212 

204 

1919 

209 

199 

202 

211 

217 

215 

222 

223 

215 

219 

227 

226 

215 

1920 

228 

228 

228 

234 

235 

234 

227 

210 

200 

188 

169 

149 

211 

1921 

143 

130 

ll4 

119 

115 

112 

117 

123 

127 

133 

13° 

127 

124 

1922 

121 

128 

130 

129 

134 

135 

134 

130 

130 

134 

141 

144 

132 

1923 

144 

144 

144 

145 

l4l 

139 

137 

136 

143 

146 

148 

148 

143 

1924 

148 

146 

140 

l4i 

139 

13b 

138 

146 

139 

147 

147 

151 

147 

1925 

156 

155 

158 

153 

153 

155 

.158 

159 

154 

157 

158 

156 

156 

1926 

155 

155 

150 

152 

149 

146 

142 

140 

144 

l4o 

l4i 

139 

146 

1927 

138 

138 

136 

135 

137 

139 

140 

142 

149 

149 

150 

151 

142 

1928 

152 

i4g 

150 

153 

156 

151 

154 

148 

151 

151 

i4q 

152 

151 

1929 

149 

l4s 

150 

148 

145 

144 

149 

151 

150 

150 

150 

150 

l4g 

1030 

147 

143 

139 

139 

136 

131 

121 

118 

122 

116 

112 

107 

128 

1931 

103 

99 

100 

99 

93 

87 

87 

84 

82 

80 

82 

79 

90 

1932 

74 

71 

74 

71 

65 

6l 

64 

66 

67 

66 

66 

66 

68 

1933 

6l 

57 

59 

61 

70 

73 

83 

80 

go 

79 

81 

79 

72 

1934 

78 

84 

85 

85 

84 

86 

87 

95 

101 

100 

100 

101 

90 

1935 

109 

114 

113 

115 

111 

107 

lo4 

105 

105 

107 

108 

111 

109 

1936 

109 

111 

107 

108 

105 

108 

115 

121 

121 

118 

119 

122 

114 

1937 

126 

127 

131 

132 

128 

125 

126 

120 

117 

112 

108 

106 

122 

1938 

103 

99 

100 

98 

95 

96 

98 

93 

95 

95 

97 

99 

97 

1939 

96 

95 

95 

94 

93 

91 

91 

89 

98 

99 

100 

98 

95 

1940 

100 

103 

103 

102 

101 

97 

97 

96 

98 

100 

103 

104 

100 

1941 

107 

107 

108 

115 

116 

120 

126 

130 

138 

136 

137 

143 

124 

1942 

148 

150 

151 

155 

154 

154 

157 

160 

163 

167 

170 

177 

159 

1943 

181 

184 

192 

197 

194 

195 

193 

192 

193 

194 

194 

196 

192 

1944 

196 

195 

196 

196 

194 

193 

192 

193 

192 

194 

196 

200 

195 

1945 

201 

199 

198 

203 

200 

206 

206 

204 

197 

199 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  OF  ALL  COMMODITIES 
OTHER  THAN  FARM.  UNITED  STATES.  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( 1910-14  = 100  ) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  45581  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Wholesale  prices  of  farm  produots  usually  fluctuate  more  widely  than  do  those  of  npnfarm 
products.  Since  1943.  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  has  been  about  17  percent 
above  the  index  of  nonfarm  products,  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  1930's  when  it  was  sub- 
stantially lower. 


Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  and  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm. 
United  States,  1910-45 

Index  numbers  (1010-14  =,  100 ) 


Tear 

farm  products 

: Commodities 

t other  than  farm 

Tear 

i 

: 

farm  products 

i Commodities 

: other  than  farm 

1910 

104.2 

102.5 

$ 

t 

* 1930 

s 

i 

123.8 

127.3 

1911 

93-7 

95.7 

1931 

: 

90.9 

110.5 

1912 

101.8 

100.6 

1932 

: 

67.6 

101.2 

1913 

100.3 

102.2 

1933 

: 

72.1 

102.2 

1914 

99.9 

99.0 

1934 

1 

91.6 

113.9 

1915 

100.3 

118.4 

101.5 

1935 

: 

110.5 

118.8 

1916 

126.4 

1936 

: 

113.5 

119.6 

1917 

180,9 

167.6 

1937 

1 

121.2 

127.7 

1918 

207.6 

125. 3 

1932 

i 

96.1 

119.4 

1919 

221.0 

195.0 

1939 

1 

91.6 

117.8 

1920 

211.4 

229.3 

1940 

; 

95.0 

119.7 

1921 

124.0 

148.3 

: 1941 

: 

115.6 

130.8 

1922 

131.6 

144.1 

1942 

; 

148.5 

143.7 

1923 

1924 

132.3 

149.5 

1943 

: 

171.9 

146.2 

140.3 

143.9 

1944 

: 

173-2 

147.6 

1925 

154.0 

150.2 

1945 

: 

172. 8 

150.7 

1926 

140.3 

148.1 

! 

1927 

139.4 

l4o.l 

: 

192 8 

148.5 

l4o.4 

t 

1929 

147.1 

138.2 

: 

: 

t 
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CONSUMERS’  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES  IN  LARGE 
CITIES:  FOOD  AND  NONFOOD  ITEMS,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1913  = 100) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45580  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Consumer  prices  in  large  cities  have  risen  continuously  since  19*K).  reading  the  highest 
level  since  1921.  Food  prices  have  declined  slightly  since  19^3,  tat  nonfood  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Food  prices  remained  relatively  lover  than  nonfood  prices  during  World  War  II, 
in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  World  Wacr  I. 

Consumers'  price  index  for  moderate  income  families  in  large  cities, 
food  and  nonfood  items,  United  States,  1910-45 

Index  numbers  (1913  " 100) 


Tear 

: 

Retail 

food 

costs 

• Consumers*  * 

; price 

Honfood 

costs 

• 

i 

• 

Tear 

Retail 

food 

CftB.t.fl 

{ Consumere'  j 

1 price 

2 s 

Honfood 

costs 

1910 

t 

93-0 

93.2 

93.1* 

1 

t 

1930 

157.7 

168.9 

175.0 

1911 

l 

92.0 

96.2 

98.5 

i 

1931 

130.0 

153.7 

167.7 

‘ 1912 

t 

98.9 

97.3 

97.3 

i 

1932 

108. 3 

138.0 

155.8 

1913 

t 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2 

1933 

105.3 

130.7 

145.9 

1914 

t 

102.4 

101.6 

101.1 

t 

1931* 

117.3 

135.4 

146.0 

1915 

: 

101.3 

102.5 

103.2 

t 

1935 

125.7 

138.8 

146.2 

1916 

t 

113.6 

110.2 

108.3 

t 

1936 

126.8 

140.2 

147.7 

1917 

l 

146.3 

129-6 

120.7 

1 

1937 

131.8 

i45.3 

152.9 

1918 

t 

161.2 

152.1 

!43.4 

t 

1938 

122.4 

142.6 

154.3 

1919 

t 

187.5 

175.1 

168.6 

: 

1939 

119.1 

l4o.6 

153.2 

1920 

1 

1 

211.3 

202.3 

197.3 

! 

1940 

120.9 

141.7 

153.8 

1921 

e 

e 

160.6 

180.6 

191.1 

2 

1941 

132.0 

l48.g 

158.4 

1922 

t 

150.1 

169.3 

179.8 

t 

1942 

155.1 

164.8 

!6?.8 

1923 

t 

155.1 

172.4 

181.6 

t 

i943 

172.7 

174.8 

174.4 

1924 

t 

153.7 

172.8 

183.4 

: 

1944 

170.3 

177.5 

181.0 

1925 

1 

166.3 

177.4 

183,1 

t 

1945 

169.3 

180. 7 

184.2 

1926 

t 

172.0 

178.8 

182.5 

: 

1927 

1 

165.6 

175.4 

181.0 

t 

192S 

> 

163.7 

173-1* 

179.0 

t 

1929 

t 

t 

• 

165.8 

173.3 

177.5 

t 

1 

2 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:  AGRICULTURAL  AND  NON AGRICU LTU RAL, 
LEND-LEASE  AND  DIRECT  PURCHASE,  UNITED  STATES,  1914-45 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43863  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Agricultural  exports  rose  markedly  during  both  World  War  I and  World  War  II.  The  value 
of  agricultural  exports  during  the  second  war  did  not  reach  the  level  of  1919  and  1920,  hut  the 
percentage  increase  from  1939  was  about  the  same  as  from  1914.  The  increase  in  nonagricpltural 
exports  during  World  War  II  was  very  much  greater  than  in  World  War  I.  Their  value  in  19^  was 
nearly  2-5  times  that  in  1920,  though  about  87  percent  of  all  exports  in  19^4  were  under  direct 
Government  control. 

Domestio  exports*  Nohagrioultural  and  agricultural,  total,  lend-lease  and  direot  purchase. 

United  States,  1914-44 


s Nona gri cultural  t 

Agricultural 

t 3 

8 Nonagri cultural  8 

Agricultural 

* (Lend-* 

Di-  * 

*Lend-*  Di- 

* * 

8 3 

Lend- 3 Di-  3 

jLend- 3 

Di- 

Year 

(Total (Lease* 

rect  *Total tlease*  rect 

3 3 

Year 

iTotal tlease*  rect  (Total (lease* 

root 

8 t 

ex-  s 

pur-  * 

t ex-  * pur- 

* * 

8 8 

ex-  1 pur-  * 

3 

ex-  * 

pur- 

t 3 

ports* 

chase* 

t ports*  chase** 

* tports*  chase* 

3 

ports* 

ohaso 

t Birr 

MTT“ 

nr: "" 

Ml.  fill.  Bil. 

** 

* Bil. 

Bil. 

IT 

Bil. 

Bil. 

* del. 

dol . 

dol. 

dol.  dol.  dol. 

* * 

t dol. 

dol.  dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

I91L 

3 

3 1.1 

1.1 

1.0  1.0 

3 S 

3 8 

1930 

* 2.6 

2.6 

1.2 

... 

1.2 

1915 

* 1.9 

— 

1.9 

1.6  1.6 

8 8 

1931 

* 1.6 

1.6 

.8 

— 

•8 

1916 

• 3.7 

— 

3.7 

1,6  — 1.8 

** 

1932 

i .9 

.9 

.7 

— 

.7 

1917 

* 4.2 

4.2 

2.0  2.0 

** 

1933 

« 1.0 

1.0 

.7 

— 

♦7 

1918 

* 3.3 

— 

3.3 

2.8  2.8 

** 

193U 

* 1.4 

1.4 

.7 

— 

.7 

1919 

* 3.7 

3 

— 

3.7 

4.1  4.1 

* * 

1935 

« 1.5 

1.5 

.7 

— 

.7 

< $ 

1936 

« 1.7 

1.7 

.7 

— 

.7 

1920 

* 4.6 

— f«— 

4.6 

3.4  3.4 

** 

1937 

i 2.5 

2.5 

.8 

— 

.8 

1921 

* 2.3 

— 

2.3 

2.1  2.1 

< * 

1938 

« 2.2 

2.2 

.8 

— 

•6 

1922 

« 1.9 

- — 

1.9 

1.9  1.9 

8 3 

1939 

* 2.5 

2.5 

.7 

— 

.7 

1923 

1924 

1 2.3 
* 2.4 

Vi 

1.8  1.8 

2.1 2.1 

8 8 

8 8 

1940 

. 3.4 

3.4 

.5 

1925 

. 2.7 

... 

2.7 

2.1  2.1 

* * 

1941 

* hJk 

.4  4.0 

.7 

.3 

1926 

8 2.9 

mmm 

2.9 

1.8  1.8 

3 8 

1942 

« 6.8 

3*9  2.9 

1.2 

1.0 

.2 

1927 

* 2.9 

mmm 

2.9 

1.9  — 1.9 

8 3 

1943 

1944 

* 10.5 

8.3  2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

.3 

1928 

* 3*2 

mmm 

3.2 

1.9  — 1.9 

** 

* 12.0 

9.8  2.2 

2.1 

1.6 

.5 

1929 

8 3.5 

8 

3.5 

1.7  — 1.7 

* * 

* * 

1945  l/«  9.2 

6.8  2.4 

2.2 

1.6 

#6 

l/  Estimated. 

sources*  Department  of  Cosmeroe,  Bureau  of  the  Census)  Department  of  Agrioulture,  Offioe  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations;  War  Production  Board,  Bureau  of  Hanning  and  Statistics* 
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NORMAL  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1900-1944,  AND  PROJECTIONS  FROM  1945  TO  1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43805-  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Except  for  brief  periods  during  the  depression  phase  of  the  business  cycles  unemployment 
was  not  a serious  problem  in  the  United  States.  Then  came  the  overemployment  of  the  war  period 
of  the  19ii0's  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  some  unemployment  comparable  to  that  fallowing 
World  War  I.  A considerable  part  of  the  expected  decline  in  employment  in  the  next  year  or  more 
however  will  consist  of  voluntary  retirements  rather  than  involuntary  unemployment. 

Normal  labor  force,  employment  and  unemployment  in  the  United  States,  1900  - 44 


Tear 

1 

x 

Normal  i 

labor  » 

force  s 

Number 

employed 

: Percentage 

: of 

; unemployed 

t 

: Tear 

Normal 

labor 

force 

* Number 

‘ employed 

x Percentage 
x of 

x unemployed 

: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

1900 

: 

29,025 

27,378 

5.7 

: 1926 

45,962 

45,498 

1.0 

1901 

s 

29,959 

28,238 

5.7 

: 1927 

46,939 

45,319 

3.5 

1902 

5 

30,905 

30,405 

1.6 

1 1928 

47,914 

46,057 

3.9 

1903 

: 

31,842 

30,319 

4.8 

s 1929 

48,354 

47,925 

• 9 

1904 

: 

32,605 

31,175 

4.4 

; 1930 

49,006 

45.997 

6.1 

1905 

: 

33,653 

33.032 

1.8 

: 1931 

49,597 

42,530 

l4.2 

1906 

: 

34,647 

34,790 

.4 

j 1932 

50,132 

38,727 

22.7 

1907 

s 

35,631 

34,875 

2.1 

s 1933 

50,691 

38,827 

23.4 

1908 

; 

36. 580 

34,284 

6.3 

: 1934  : 51,267 

41,474 

19.1 

1909 

: 

37.454 

36,735 

1.9 

• 1935 

51.769 

42,653 

17.6 

1910 

: 

38.133 

37,580 

1.5 

: 1936 

52,237 

44,830 

14.2 

1911 

: 

38,668 

37,097 

4.1 

; 1937 

52,692 

46,279 

12.2 

1912 

i 

39,089 

38,169 

2.4 

: 1938 

53.229 

43,416 

18.4 

1913 

: 

39,500 

38,482 

2.6 

• 1939 

53.788 

44,993 

16.4 

1914 

: 

39,789 

37,5^5 

5.6 

: 1940 

54,322 

46,683 

l4.l 

1915 

: 

40,083 

37,728 

5*9  * 

; 1941 

54,676 

51,434 

6.1 

1916 

< 

40,314 

4o,127 

• 5 : 

: 1942 

55.143 

55.762 

- 1.0 

1917 

X 

40,752 

42,685 

- 4.7  : 

x 1943 

55,798 

62,016 

-11.1 

1918 

1 

41,088 

44,187 

- 7.5  : 

x 1944 

56,026 

63,160 

-12.5 

1919 

1 

41,159 

42,029 

- 2.1  : 

1 

1920 

1 

41,897 

41,339 

1.3  : 

19a 

t 

42,445 

37.691 

11.2  : 

1922 

: 

42,966 

4o,o49 

6.8  : 

1923 

1 

43.760 

43,011 

1.7  : 

1924 

< 

44,549 

42,515 

4.6  : 

1925 

: 

45,009 

44,192 

1.8  : 

: s 

: xx 
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FACTORY  PAY  ROLLS  PER  UNIT  OF  OUTPUT  AND  PRICES  PAID  BY 
FARMERS  FOR  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS*  UNITED  STATES,  1919-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (19  3 5-39  = 100) 


* CLOTHING,  FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS,  BUILDING  MATERIALS  FOR  HOUSE.  FARM 
MACHINERY,  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS  OTHER  THAN  FOR  HOUSE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE'  N EG.  45579  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

There  has  been  a marked  tendency,  particularly  since  1930,  for  the  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  such  manufactured  articles  as  clothinp1,  furniture  and  other  house  furnishings,  building 
materials,  and  farm  machinery,  to  fluctuate  closely  with  factory  pay  rolls  per  unit  of  output. 

Both  indices  increased  about  U5  percent  from  I9I4.Q  to  1944. 

Factory  nay  rolls  tier  unit  of  outnut  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
specified  group  of  commodities.  United  States,  1919  - 45  l/ 

Index  numbers  (1935  - 39  n 100 ) 


Factory 

Prices  • 

■ 

• 

Factory 

Prices 

Year 

pay  rolls 

• 

• 

paid  for  '• 

: Year 

pay  rolls 

paid  for 

per  unit 

specified  ! 

per  unit 

specified 

of*  outnut 

: 

groups  • 

of  output 

-gXfiUPJB 

1919 

157 

157  5 

5 1935 

s 

93 

98 

1920 

183 

l66  ( 

t 1936 

95 

98 

1921  : 156 

124  ! 

: 1937 

: 

105 

104 

1922 

127 

120 

i 1938 

: 

104 

100 

1923 

138 

124  ; 

: 1939 

; 

98 

99 

1924 

137 

126  ! 

: 1940 

: 

97 

100 

1925 

130 

126  ! 

: -1941 

• 

106 

108 

1926 

127 

125  ! 

! 1942 

s 

123 

125 

1927 

126 

124 

! 1943 

! 

138 

136 

1928 

121 

124  ! 

s 1944 

• 

143 

145 

1929 

llG 

123  : 

: 1945 

• 

l4o 

190 

1930 

115 

118  : 

• 

1931 

106 

104  : 

! 

1932 

95 

90  : 

5 

1933 

85 

90  s 

5 

1934 

101 

■ 100  ! 

: 

• 

1/  Group  of  commodities  referred  to  are!  Clothing,  furniture  and  furnishings,  building 
materials  for  home,  farm  machinery,  and  building  materials  for  other  than  house. 
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PRODUCTION  PER  WORKER:  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1910-14=100) 


1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 


* MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING  DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  TENTATIVE  ESTIMATES 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  45217  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Bo-Ui  agricultural  and  industrial  production  per  employee  have  increased  irregularly  sinoe 
1910  and  in  both  oases  the  rate  of  inorease  was  muoh  greater  during  the  war  than  in  prewar  years . 
Agricultural  production  per  employee  in  1944  was  35  percent  above  1939  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  33  percent  for  industrial  production. 


Agricultural  and  industrial  production  per  employee,  1910-45 
Index  numbers  (1910-14  ■ 100) 


: Production  per  employee 


Year 

Agriculture 

. Industry  1/ 

1910 

94 

97 

1911 

100 

93 

1912 

103 

103 

1913 

98 

106 

1914 

104 

101 

1915 

105 

108 

1916 

100 

109 

1917 

106 

104 

1918 

116 

100 

1919 

120 

102 

1920 

118 

106 

1921 

105 

105 

1922 

116 

122 

1923 

121 

127 

1924 

126 

127 

1725 

123 

136 

1926 

126 

142 

1927 

127 

144 

1928 

131 

151 

1929 

128 

158 

l/  Manufacturing  and  mining. 
2 / Tentative  estimates. 


Production  per  employee 


Year 

Agriculture 

’ Industry  _1 

1930 

127 

160 

1931 

132 

145 

1932 

126 

133 

1933 

127 

143 

1934 

124 

133 

1935 

120 

146 

1936 

124 

160 

1937 

142 

160 

1938 

138 

150 

1939 

144 

169 

1940 

151 

180 

1941 

158 

192 

1942 

176 

204 

1943 

184 

217 

1944 

194 

225 

1945  2/ 

191 

223 
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MARKETING  CHARGES  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  FARM  FOOD 
PRODUCTS,  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FOOD  MARKETING  EMPLOYEES, 
AND  LABOR  COSTS  PER  UNIT  OF  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
MARKETED,  UNITED  STATES,  1 929 - 44 


Direct  labor  costs  account  for  nearly  half  of  total  costs  of  food  marketing  agenoies. 
Trends  in  marketing  labor  costs  per  unit  of  food  produots  marketed  have  been  similar  to  trends 
in  food  marketing  oharges.  During  the  war,  unit  labor  oosts  rose  much  less  than  hourly 
earnings  beoause  of  increased  productivity  per  employee-hour  and  reductions  in  quantities  of 
services  rendered. 

Marketing  charges  and  retail  prices  of  domestic  farm  food  products,  hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing 
employees,  end  labor  oosts  per  unit  of  farm  food  products  marketed.  United  States,  1929 -kit. 


Index  numbers  ( 1935~39  * 100 


Tear 

Retail 

prices 

X 

t 

% 

Marketing 
oharges  2/ 

1 

1 

I 

Hourly  ! 

earnings  jji/ 

Unit 

labor 
oost  U/ 

1929 

l 

125 

121 

1930  

128 

— 

120 

1931 

108 

— 

109 

1932  

96 

97 

90 

1933  

92 

87 

e2 

1934 

97 

99 

93 

1935  

100 

97 

95 

1936  

102 

97 

101 

1937  

102 

101 

107 

1936  

10C 

103 

101 

1939  

96 

102 

96 

1940 

94 

105 

97 

1941 

96 

111 

102 

1942  

105 

121 

107 

1943  

113 

133 

116 

1944  

112 

144 

118 

V Calculated  frtm  retail  oost  of  a family  market  basket  of  all  farm  food  produots, 

i/  Calculated  from  the  spread  between  retail  oost  of  the  market  basket  and  payments  to  farmers  for 
equivalent  produce  minus  marketing  taxes  plus  Government  payments  to  marketing  agenoies, 

V Weighted  average  of  hourly  earninge  of  all  employees  engaged  in  retail  food  stores,  wholesaling  of 
rood  produots,  food  prooesslng  and  transportation  of  farm  food  produots. 

Unit  labor  oost  is  the  quotient  of  the  totalmarketing  pay  roll,  adjusted  to  exolude  labor  pro- 
rated to  1 end-lease  and  military  supplies,  and  the  physioal  volume  of  food  marketed  for  civilian 
consumption* 
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FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS:  RETAIL  COST,  FARM  VALUE,  AND  MARKETING 
CHARGES,  JAN. -AUG.  1945,  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  1935-39  AVERAGE,  FOR 
FAMILY  MARKET  BASKET  AND  COMPONENT  COMMODITY  GROUPS  * 


PERCENT 

0 50  1935-39  AV  150  200  250 


* COMPUTED  FROM  CURRENT  DATA  AND  EARLIER  DATA  CONTAINED  IN  PRICE  SPREADS  BETWEEN  FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS 
FOR  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  1913- 4'!'  U.  S.  D A MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATION  576 

a ALL  INGRFDIENTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  45536  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Moderate  increases  over  prewar  levels  have  occurred  in  marketing  charges  for  all  major 
food  lines  except  meats,  but  these  increases  are  exceeded  by  percentage  increases  in  food 
prices  at  retail  and  at  the  farm.  Government  subsidies  to  marketing  agenoies  have  covered  a 
substantial  6hare  of  food  marketing  charges.  Removal  of  subsidies  -will  generally  be  followed 
by  wider  marketing  margins  between  retail  prices  and  prices  received  by  farmers. 

Farm  Food  Products!  Retail  oost,  farm  value,  and  marketing  charges,  January- 
August  191+5,  as  percentage  of  1935“39  average,  for  family  market  basket  and 
component  commodity  groups  1/ 


Item  s 

: 

Retail 

value 

s Met 

i farm 
! value 

s Marketing 

: margin 
* 2/ 

Marketing 

charge 

- 3/  . 

3 

Market  basket  : 

134.6 

179.7 

105.2 

113.2 

Meat  products  

113. s 

164.2 

59.3 

81.6 

Dairy  products  

131.2 

154.7 

108.0 

115.8 

Poultry  and  eggs  

Bakery  and  other  cereal  products  s 

155.3 

173.9 

118.5 

118.5 

(All  ingredients) 

115.9 

172.6 

102.6 

108.9 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  

171.0 

247.8 

136.8 

139.3 

Fre6h  fruits  and  vegetables  . . ! 

185 .1+ 

251.2 

149.7 

149.7 

Miscellaneous  products  

121+.1 

194.8 

109.4 

111.3 

l/  Computed  from  current  data  and  earlier  data  contained  in  "Price  Spreads  between 

Farmers  and  Consumers  for  Food  Products,  1913“44, USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication 

Ho.  576. 


2/  Difference  between  retail  cost  and  farm  value. 

X/  Difference  between  retail  cost  and  farm  value  plus  Government  processor 
payments . 
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FOOD  AND  TOBACCO  CORPORATIONS:  OPERATING 
PROFIT  ( LESS  PROVISION  FOR  FE D E R AL  TAX  ES  ) AS 
PERCENTAGE  OF  I NVESTM  ENT,  1935-44 


*77  COMPANIES.  DATA  FOE  1 SMALL  COMPANY  NOT  AVAILABLE  A ESTIMATE  FOR  1944  BASED  ON  DATA  FOR  4 COMPANIES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  43200  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Levels  of  operating  profits  of  food  and  .tobaooo  corporations  in  1944,  after  deducting 
provision  for  Federal  taxes,  ocmpare  favorably  tfith  average  profit  levels  reported  since  1935* 
Net  profits  as  percentage  of  investment  showed  declines  front  1943  bo  1944  for  tobaooo  manu- 
facturers and  for  baking,  meat  packing,  and  dairy  products  companies,  and  showed  increases 
for  grain  milling  companies,  food  chains  and  canning  companies* 


Food  and  tobaooo  corporations  t 


Operating  profit  (less  provision  for  Federal  taxes)  as  percentage 
of  investment,  1935-44  l/ 


Tear 

§/ 

8 

baking 

oompanies 

10 

'grain  milling' 

| oompanies  " 

12 

meat 

paokers 

« n 

t dairy 

t products 
t oompanies 

5 i 

fipiit  and  i 
vegetable  : 
oanners  t 

8 

food 

ohains 

: h 
tobaooo 

| oompanies 

Percent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

1935  ... 

U.8 

8.6 

6.2 

6.3 

6.8 

8.9 

11.8 

1936  ... 

8.3 

9.4 

4.5 

9.0 

10.3 

9.1 

14.5 

1937  ... 

7.6 

9.0 

3-0 

7.0 

6.1 

5.2 

15.6 

1938  ... 

9.4 

10.9 

.3 

7.8 

-3.8 

8.3 

14.3 

1939  ... 

8.2 

10.8 

4.6 

9.1 

8.9 

10.3 

15.2 

19U0  ... 

7.2 

8.3 

5.0 

8.4 

6.3 

9.8 

15-7 

19U1  ... 

6.6 

8.8 

7.8 

9.9 

11.0 

10.5 

13.9 

1942  ... 

10.2 

9.0 

7.5 

9.8 

7.0 

9.3 

12.1 

1943  ... 

10.6 

9.1 

3/7.2 

9.0 

7.3 

7.8 

10.9 

1944  ... 

9.2 

11.1 

3/6.8 

8.8 

b/ 8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

and  depreciation.  The  provision  for  Federal  taxes  includes  both  income  and  exoess  profits  taxes,  and  in 
some  oases  Canadian  income  taxes  and  State  income  taxes.  "Other  income*  is  not  included  in  operating 
profitj  however,  the  Federal  taxes  are  on  all  souroes  of  income  as  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them. 

Investment  includes  ocmmon  stook,  preferred  stook,  funded  debt,  minority  interests,  capital  surplus, 
earned  surplus,  and  various  reserves.  Good  will,  patents,  eto.  have  been  deducted. 

2 / Fi'soal  years  whioh  vary  by  companies.  (Data  for  oompanies  whose  fisoal  years  end  June  30  of  year 
Tndioated  through  May  31  of  following  year  are  oombined  for  year  indicated.  Grain  milling  oompanies  have 
more  variation  in  fisoal  years  than  any  other  group.) 

3/  Eleven  oompanies  - data  for  one  small  oompany  not  available. 

Uj  Estimate  based  on  4 oompanies. 

Operating  profit  and  investment  compiled  from  Moody's  Industrials. 
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RETAIL  SALES  VALUE  OF  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS  PER  CAPITA 
AND  CIVILIAN  PER  CAPITA  FOOD  CONSUMPTION,  1913-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (19  3 5-39  = 100) 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  A 5 6 40  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  retail  value,  per  person,  of  farm  food  products  sold  to  civilian  consumers  has 
fluctuated  widely  between  1913  and  1945.  Most  of  the  fluctuation  reflects  changes  in  price's 
during  periods  of  prosperity,  depression,  war  and  inflation;  but  part  of  it  is  due  to  changes 
in  tjie  volume  of  food  consumption  per.  capita. 


Per  capita  retail  ealee  value  of  farm  food  products  and  civilian 
food  consumption,  191 3-45 


Index  numbers  (1935-39  = 100) 


: Per  capita 

• 

X 

Per  capita 

J 

: retail  sides 

: 

Per  capita 

J 

X 

retail  sales 

: Per  capita 

Tear 

: value  of 

8 civil lan  food 

t Tear 

X 

value  of 

: civilian  food 

:farm  food 

: 

consumption 

: 

X 

farm  food 

i consumption 

: products 

s 

: 

% 

prodncts 

: 

1913 

r 

77 

96 

8 

: 1930 

X 

122 

100 

1914 

t 79 

97 

8 1931 

X 

98 

100 

1915 

: 80 

96 

: 1932 

8 

79 

98 

1916 

1 93 

96 

: 1933 

X 

82 

97 

1917 

t 121 

96 

1 1934 

: 

92 

99 

1918 

: 127 

95 

1935 

; 

96 

96 

1919 

s 142 

98 

1936 

: 

104 

99 

J 

1937 

• 

102 

100 

1920 

: 151 

97 

1938 

: 

99 

100 

1921 

: 111 

94 

1939 

: 

99 

1C4 

1922 

: 113 

99 

X 

1923 

: 119 

101 

1940 

X 

99 

105 

1924 

: 120 

102 

1941 

X 

114 

10« 

1925 

: 127 

ica 

1942 

X 

135 

107 

1926 

: 132 

102 

1943 

1944 

; 

151 

106 

1927 

8 130 

102 

: 

153 

111 

1928 

: 129 

102  8 

1945  1 j 

X 

152 

109 

1929 

s 133 

102  I 

X 

X 

1 / Preliminary. 
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TOTAL  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  DISAPPEARANCE:  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  SOURCES,  1935-39  AVERAGE,  1943,  1944,  AND  1945* 


* 1945  DATA  ARE  PRELIMINARY  A INCLUDES  NET  PURCHASES  BY  U.S.D.A. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG. 45102  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  total  disappearance  of  food  produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United  States  was 
a third  higher  in  19^5  than  in  1935-39 • Nearly  all  of  this  increase  in  disapps  arance  was 
made  possible  by  larger  production.  Commercial  stocks  were  reduced  by  19^5  from  the  high 
level  of  19^1*  and  this  reduction  more  then-offset  the  decrease  in  food  imports  from  prewar. 
About  20  percent  of  the  19^5  food  dioapuearar.ee  consisted  of  takings  by  the  armed  forces  and 
lend-lease  and  of  exports  and  shipments  (?/3  of  that  quantity  went  to  the  armed  forces  and  1/ 3 
to  other  noncivilian  food  usee).  The  remaining  80  percent  was  taken  by  civilians. 

Total  food  disappearance:  Source  and  distribution,  average  1935-39*  annual  1940-45  1 / 


: Percentage  of  food  disappearance  in  each  year 


Tear 

Source 

of  total 

food 

t 

Distribution  by 

claimants 

Total 

food 

dis- 

appear-: 

ance 

Food  : 
pro due-: 
tion  5 

: 

Imports  * 

: 

Reduc- 

tion 

in 

stocks 

In- 

crease 

in 

stocks 

: xMilitary, : 
: ; including: 
:Civilian imilitary  : 
: : relief  : 
: : feeding  : 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Net  : ! Reduc-  ! 

pur-  ! ®51p-  : tlon  i 

chases  ! ments  ‘ ‘ 

: 1 stocks  t 

JL 

In- 

crease 

in 

stocks 

tCoaaer- 
1 cial 
:erporte 
:and  ship- 
ments 3/ 

1935-39 

100.0 

93.7 

6.9 

.1 

97. *♦ 

2.6 

1990 

100.0 

9^.9 

5.5 

.9 

97.8 

2.2 

19>*1 

100.0 

99.5 

6.0 

.5 

93.7 

2.1 

2.5 

2.3 

.2 

1.7 

1992 

100.0 

99.1 

3.8 

2.1 

06.3 

6-5 

6.2 

5.2 

1.0 

1.0 

19u3 

100.0 

95.3 

9.9 

.2 

78.9 

11.7 

8.1 

7.1 

1.0 

1.3 

iq99  9/ 

100.0 

99.5 

4.8 

.7 

80.3 

12.7 

5.« 

6.5 

.7 

1.2 

1995  5/ 

100.0 

9*+.9 

9.8 

.3 

80.4 

13.3 

9.6 

5.8 

1.2 

1.7' 

Percentage  of  1935-39  food  disappearance 

1935-39 

100.0 

93-7 

6.9 

.1 

97.9 

2.6 

l°9o 

109.7 

104.1 

6.0 

.9 

107.? 

2.5 

1991 

119.1 

107.8 

6.9 

.6 

106.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.6 

.2 

2.0 

1992 

129.6 

117.2 

9.7 

2.7 

107.9 

8.1 

7.8 

5. 5 

1.3 

1.3 

1993 

129.7 

123.7 

5.3 

.3 

102.3 

15.2 

10.5 

9.3 

1.2 

1.7 

1994  9/ 

136.8 

129.3 

6.6 

.9 

109.9 

17.9 

7.9 

g.g 

.9 

1.6 

1995  5/ 

133.“ 

126.5 

5.5 

.9 

107.2 

17.8 

6.1 

7.7 

1.6 

2.3 

: 

: &. 

1 J The  upper  section  of  the  table  divides  the  toted  disappearance  in  each  year  (l)  according  to  the  source  of  the  food, 

and  (2)  according  to  its  distribution.  Both  the  total  disappearance  figure  and  the  breakdown  are  on  an  index  number 
basis;  that  is,  they  represent  quantities  weighted  by  average  farm  prices  in  the  period  1935-39-  The  disappearance 
figure  includes  both  domestically  produced  and  imported  foods.  The  lower  portion  of  the  table  contains  the  same  data 
expressed  as  a percentage  of  total  food  disappearance  in  1935-39  instead  of  total  disappearance  in  each  year.  2 / The 
quantities  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  principally  food  for  lend-lease.  These  quantities  are  measured 
in  two  ways:  (l)  in  terms  of  Department  of  Agriculture  purchases  from  commercial  channels,  and  (2)  in  terms  of  shipment 
out  of  the  country.  When  measured  in  terms  ol  purchases,  additions  to  Department  of  Agriculture  stocks  are  included. 
When  measurod  in  terms  of  shipments,  additions  to  stocks  are  shown  separately.  Department  of  Agriculture  shipments  were 
smaller  than  the  total  quantities  purchased  from  1941  to  1943  and  stocks  were  built  up.  In  1944  and  1945,  however, 
shipments  exceeded  purchases  and  stocks  were  decreased,  j/  The  1935-39*  19^U-^1  exports  and  shipments  are  otrictly 
commercial.  For  the  war  years,  they  approximate  the  commercial  portion  as  indicated  by  total  exports  and  ahipmento  less 
the  exports  assignable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  4/  Preliminary. 
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FOOD  EXPENDITURES  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  SELECTED 
FOODS  PURCHASED  PER  WEEK  PER  FAMILY 

HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  IN  CITIES,  BY  INCOM^E  CLASS,  1942*  AND  1944 


1,000  1,999  2,999  3,999  and  over  1,000  1,999  2,999  3,999  and  over 

ANNUAL  NET  MONEY  INCOME  CLASS  ( DOLLARS ) 

*1942  DATA  HAVE  BEEN  ADJUSTED  TO  MAKE  THEM  APPLY  TO  FAMILIES  OF  THE  SAME  SIZE  AS  WERE  REPORTED 
IN  THE  1944  SURVEY  THE  FAMILY  SIZES  FOR  THE  INCOME  GROUPS  FOR  1944  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS:  2.10.  2.52.  3.24,  3.56, 

AND  3.93  PERSONS- RESPECTIVELY.  THE  TERM  "FAMILY  " IS  USED  TO  INCLUDE  SINGLE  PERSONS. 


When  allowance  Is  made  for  difference  In  family  size  between  the  two  surveys,  city  families  at 
each  Income  level  In  19*14  spent  more  for  total  food  (eaten  at  home  and  away  from  home)  than  in  19*42. 
Data  for  separate  foods  relate  only  to  foods  bought  for  eating  at  home.  Tor  every  Income  group  In  19*4*4 
families  bought  more  milk,  cereals,  and  bakery  products  than  in  19*42.  Tor  both  years,  fluid  milk  pur*, 
chases  per  person  tended  to  rise  with  family  income,  but  for  cereals  and  bakery  products  the  purchases 
tended  to  decline.  The  per  family  and  per  person  purchases  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  to  be  «ten  at 
home  rose  with  income,  but  for  19*4*4  they  were  definitely  below  19*42  for  all  except  those  with  income* 
under  $lt500.  However,  expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  rose  more  sharply  with  income  in  19*4*4  < 

in  19*42;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  "away-from-home"  meals  of  housekeeping  families  are  likely 
to  be  high  in  meat. 

Average  expenditures  for  food  and  purchases  of  fluid  milk,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  cereals  and 
bakery  products  by  housekeeping  families  in  cities,  by  annual  money- income  olass,  1 week 
in  19*42  and  in  19*4*4 


• M arch-June  19*42  i September-October  19® 

Item  : Odder  : $1,000-: $2 ,000-: $5 ,000-: $4 ,000  :0nder  :$1,000- :$2,000- :$3,000- :$4,000 

; $1,000  ;$2,000  ;$3,000  :$4,000  over  i$l,000  ■•>2,000  :$3,000  ;$*4,000  id  over 


Average  expenditures 
for  total  food  1/ 

$5.61 

$10.32 

$l*4.5h 

$16  .*41 

$21.00 

$8.42 

$11.87 

$17.04 

$18.70 

*23-51 

Fluid  milk qt. 

3.56 

6.5*4 

9.19 

9. 80 

10.01 

4.01 

6.78 

10.27 

10.06 

11.81 

Heat,  poultry, 
fish lb. 

*4.69 

7.44 

IO.36. 

11.91 

14.05 

5.67 

7.43 

9.79 

9.81 

12.65 

Cereals,  bakery 
products lb. 

8.00 

9.92 

12.58 

i3.ll 

14.70 

10.00 

11.39 

14.37 

14.47 

16-97 

1 J Total  food  includes  food  at  home  and  food  away  from  home. 


Source:  Wartime  Food  Purchases,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  19*45 
Prepared  by:  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 
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* CONSUMPTION  OF  PURCHASED  AND  HOME-PRODUCED 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  PER  WEEK  PER  FAMILY 

HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  IN  CITIES,  BY  INCOME  CLASS,  FALL,  1944 


ANNUAL  NET  MONEY  INCOME  CLASS  ( DOLLARS  ) 

City  families  having  victory  gardens  in  the  fall  of  1944  purchased  as  much  fruite  and  vegetables 
per  week  as  families  without  gardens.  This  strengthens  the  hunch  of  certain  nutritionists  that  families 
who  had  victory  gardens  had  better  diets  than  families  without.  It  may  be  that  families  wanting  large 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  most  likely  to  have  gardens. 


Consumption  of  purchased  and  home-produced  1/  fruits  and  vegetables  by  housekeeping  families  Zj 
in  cities,  by  annual  money  income  class,  1 week,  September-October  1944 


Item 

Under  $1,000 

; $1,000- $2  ooo 

! $2,ooo-$4,ooo  ; 

$4,000  and  over 

Consumption  of  purchased,  food 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

by  families  having  no  garden 

Consumption  of  purchased  food 
by  families  having  victory 

15.43 

20.09 

29.36 

35*48 

gardens 

Consumption  of  home-produced 

12.25 

21.92 

34.29 

35.63 

food 

ft) cal  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  families 

10.11 

9.47 

14.5s 

15-04 

having  victory  gardens 

22.36 

31-39 

48.87 

50.67 

1 / Includes  food  consumed  that  was  raised  by  the  family,  raised  by  friends  or  relatives  and  given  to  the 
family  or  gathered  by  the  family,  as  greens,  berries  and  other  wild  products. 

2 / The  term  family  is  used  to  include  single  persons. 


Sourc'e:  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Prepared  by:  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 
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POTENTIAL  CAPACITY,  1943-44  PRODUCTION,  AND  ESTIMATED 
POST-WAR  PRODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIED  DEHYDRATED  VEGETABLES 

POUNDS,  MILLIONS  (DRY  WEIGHT) 

0 10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80 


POTATOES 


ONIONS 


CARROTS 


SWEETPOTATOES- 


CABBAGE 


BEETS 


TOMATO  FLAKES  • 


RUTABAGAS 


GARLIC 


BASED  ON  PRELIMINARY  DATA  ASSEMBLED  BY  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 


| 1 ! ^~  I r~  I 1 ' 1 1 I 1 I 1 t i6o r~l 


r 


U.  t.  OaPAKTMtNT  or  AHICUITUM 


Hia  41104  IURIAU  OP  AOK  (CULTURAL  KCONOHICI 


A narked  deoline  in  production  of  dehydrated  vegetable*  i«  likely  to  ooour  at  th«  oloae 
of  the  war.  Vegetable  dehydration  plants  now  in  operation  hare  an  over-all  oapaoity  of  270 
million  pounds,  and  in  the  lSLj-W*  season  produced  approximately  190  million  pounds.  On  the 
basis  of  preliminary  information,  the  expected  post-war  demand  may  be  satisfied  with  a produo- 
tlon of  25  to  30  million  pounds.  This  is  five  or  six  times  the  prewar  produotlon,  and  would 
require  approximately  15  percent  of  the  present  oapaoity.  These  estimates  may  be  revised  as 
a result  of  additional  research  now  in  progress. 


Potential  oapaoity,  19l*3”14*  production,  and  estimated  postwar 
production  of  specified  dehydrated  vegetables 


Commodity 

Potential 

capacity 

; 19U3-UU 

t production 

: Estimated 

: postwar 

t production 

1 Million 

Thousand 

Thousand 

: pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Beets  

it,  6l6 

500 

Cabbage  . . 

6,283 

200 

Carrots  

19,1428 

1,000 

Garlic  

1,800 

900 

Onions 

12,727 

10,000 

Potatoes  ...-• 

125,595 

8,000 

Rutabagas 

1,314* 

150 

See et potatoes  .... 

17.9 

10,138 

5,000 

Tomato  Flakes  .... 

2,500 

1,000 

Other  

Total  

L/  Baaed  on  preliminary  data  assembled  by  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 

tration. 
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BEST  USES  FOR  DRY  MILKS  AS  REPORTED  BY  HOUSTON  HOUSEWIVES* 

PERCENTAGE  OF  USERS 

0 20  40  60  80  100 


COOKING  AND 
BAKING 


CREAM  FOR 
COFFEE 


DRINKING-PLAIN 


COCOA 


JCE  CREAM 


. NO  USES 
SUGGESTED 


* DATA  FROM  SURVEY  CONDUCTED  BETWEEN  MARCH  2 AND  APRIL  7,  1945 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  45343  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Results  of  a Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eoonomios  survey  of  Houston  housewives'  acceptance 
of  whole  and  nonfat  dry  milks  indicate  that  housewives  who  have  made  more  than  one  use  of  the 
products  consider  cooking  and  baking  to  be  the  best  use  of  both  products.  The  housewives' 
statement  of  preferred  uses  may  suggest  a basis  for  promoting  the  products  in  the  postwar 
period.  Consumer  acceptance  of  dry  milks  would  facilitate  better  distribution  and  higher 
consumption  of  the  national  milk  supply ’and  help  relieve  possible  postwar  surpluses. 


Best  uses  for  dry  ad  Iks  as  reported  by  Houston  housewives 


Best  uses 

t 

i 

Dry  whole  milk 

j Nonfat  dry  solids 
• 

: 

Number  - 191 

s Number  - 58 

Cooking  and  baking  ..•••••< 

3 

3 

Percent  1/ 

ho 

Percent  l/ 

59 

15 

2 

13 

10 

Coooa 

6 

9 

h 

0 

See  no  good  uses  •••••••••, 

20 

16 

Not  ascertained 

• 

• 

7 

12 

if  Percentages  total  more  than  100  beoause  more  than  one  statement  oould  be 

made  by  each  respondent* 
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U.  9 DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  43980  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Estimates  of  the  distribution  of  the  oonsumer,s  dollar  paid  for  apparel  and  household 
goods  made  of  cotton  indioate  that  on  the  average  in  1939  about  i+9  oents  went  for  manu- 
facturing, including  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  cloth,  dyeing  and  finishing  doth,  and  manu- 
facturing apparel  and  household  goods;  I4JL  oents  went  for  wholesaling  and  retailing  the 
products;  almost  3 oents  went  for  ginning,  baling  and  merchandising  ootton;  and  less  than  8 
cents  went  for  farm  production*  Salaries  and  wages,  other  than  farm,  accounted  for  almost 
J48  cents;  advertising,  In2  oents;  profits,  other  than  farm,  8*5  oents;  farm  production, 
including  hauling  to  the  gin,  7*3  oents;  all  other,  32  oents* 
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APPROXIMATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR  PAID  FOR  APPAREL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  MADE  OF  WOOL,  UNITED  STATES,  1939 


CENTS 


80 


60 


40 


20 


(BASED  ON  OFFICIAL  AND  OTHER  DATA  AND  PARTLY  ESTIMATED) 


BY  SERVICES 

CENTS 


^ 34.8  Retailing 


4»  3.1  Wholesaling 


^ Manufacturing  apparel 
v 6 'b  and  household  goods 


Manufacturing,  dyeing, 
a and  finishing  woolen 

” and  worsted  fabrics 

and  yarns 

41  2.7  Merchandising  wool 

4*  11.4  Farm  production 


CENTS 


80 


60 


40 


20 


BY  COST  ITEMS 


CENTS 

^ 8 9 Profits* 


♦ 29.9  Other  A 


^ 3.8  Advertising 


+ 46.0  Salaries  and  wages 


+ 11.4  Farm  production 


* PROFITS  TO  FARM  PRODUCERS  NOT  INCLUDED 

P TRANSPORTATION.  STORAGE.  INSURANCE  SELLING  EXPENSES.  DEPRECIATION.  TAXES.  ETC. 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG  49541  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Estimates  of  the  distribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  paid  for  apparel  and  household 
goods  made  of  wool  indioate  that  on  the  average  in  1939  About  1+8  cents  went  for  manufacturing, 
including  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  doth,  dyeing  and  finishing,  and  manufacturing  apparel 
and  household  goods;  38  cents  went  for  wholesaling  and  retailing  the  products,  less  than  3 
oents  went  for  merchandising  wool;  and  more  than  ll  oents  went  for  farm  production.  Salaries 
and  wages,  other  than  farm,  aooounted  for  1+6  oents;  advertising,  almost  1+  oents;  profits, 
other  than  farm,  about  9 cents;  and  all  other,  except  farm  production,  30  cents. 
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DEMAND  DEPOSITS  AND  RURAL  RETAIL  SALES,  UJNITED  STATES,  1929-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( 1929-31  = 100)  ADJUSTED  FOR  SEASONAL  VARIATION 


PERCENT 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

0 


* MEMBER  BANKS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  IN  PLACES  OF  LESS  THAN 
IS. 000  POPULATION  IN  20  OF  THE  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  STATES 
+ SOURCE;  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  & DATA  NOT  AVAILABLE 


u. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  34570  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Demand,  deposits  of  country  banks  have  increased  greatly  during  the  war  period.  In- 
creased farm  income  has  been  the  principal  cauBe.  Higher  living  costs,  increased  operat- 
ing expenses,  larger  incojne  taxes,  substantial  war  bond  purchases,  and  enlarged  debt  re- 
tirements have  precluded  even  greater  increases  in  these  deposits.  Since  1942  rural  retail 
sales  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  demand  deposits,  in  part  because  needed  equipment 
and  supplies  frequently  were  unavailable. 


Demand  deposits  and  rural  retail  sales:  Index  numbers  (1929-3I  • 100)  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation 


Month 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Index  of 
demand  de- 
posits of 

20  leading 
agricultur- 
al States 

i/ 

Index  of 
rural 
retail 

2/ 

Index  of 
demand  de- 
poslts  of 

20  loading 
agricultur- 
al States 

1/ 

Index  of 
rural 
retail 

sales  2/ 

Indsx  of 
demand  de- 
posits of 

20  leading 
agricultur- 
al States 

i/ 

Index  of 
rural 
ratall 

sales  2/ 

Indsx  of 
demand  de- 
posits of 

20  leading 

agricultur- 
al 8tat«s 

y 

Index  of 
rural 
retail 

tales  2/ 

Index  of 
demand  de- 
posits of 

20  loading 
agricultur- 
al States 

y 

Index  of 
rural 
retail 
sales  2 / 

Index  of 
demand  ds- 
poslto  of 

20  leading 
agricultur- 
al Statos 

y 

Index  of 
rural 
retail 
ealee  2/ 

January 

115.7 

109.9 

106.1 

107.5 

90.6 

85.1 

70.5 

69.3 

57-5 

56.0 

63.6 

86.7 

ffobrunry 

114.8 

117.0 

105.9 

100.4 

90.4 

84.2 

69.3 

67.2 

55-7 

56.1 

67.9 

90.3 

March 

114.4 

138.6 

IO5.8 

107.1 

91.1 

85-1 

68.8 

65.6 

1/ 

47.5 

70.2 

84.J 

April 

114.4 

120.0 

105.5 

107-7 

92.7 

86.6 

69.3 

67.2 

ft. 5 

61.5 

71.7 

77-1 

113.3 

116.5 

lOS.l 

105.3 

91.6 

85.8 

68.7 

64.5 

50.6 

64.8 

73.4 

81.6 

June 

112.7 

127.4 

104.3 

101.0 

90.0 

84.0 

67.0 

64.3 

53-1 

65.7 

74.4 

75-0 

July 

113.3 

126.0 

102.8 

94.9 

89.1 

82.8 

64.3 

60.7 

55-5 

71.3 

76.2 

79-7 

August 

112.9 

129.0 

101.4 

95.9 

85-9 

76.5 

62.9 

58.5 

55-7 

75-2 

77-8 

83-3 

September 

112.4 

134.4 

99.4 

93-2 

82.2 

70.0 

62.0 

61.8 

55.7 

73-9 

79.4 

92.6 

October 

U1.3 

126.6 

97-2 

90.4 

77.9 

65.8 

61.0 

63.2 

57-2 

T9-? 

60.7 

83-7 

Hovember 

108.8 

124.7 

95-3. 

87.3 

75-1 

67.7 

59-8 

59-8 

58-7 

85.4 

82.6 

84.9 

December 

107.1 

125.1 

92.0 

86.5 

72.8 

68.3 

58.8 

58-7 

60. 8 

77.7 

S3. 8 

83-9 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

January 

85.0 

95.4 

98-3 

105.0 

415-2 

116.4 

U2.4 

113.8 

11T.4 

120.0 

127.4 

134.5 

February 

86.3 

101.3 

98.4 

104.0 

114.6 

116.0 

ill. 4 

111.7 

116.4 

123.7 

128.2 

132-3 

March 

86.8 

103.1 

99.3 

lll.O 

114.8 

133.7 

110.8 

112.1 

117.1 

131.0 

128.6 

136.6 

April 

88.1 

105.5 

101.1 

114.8 

116.0 

126.6 

110.6 

117.4 

D8.9 

I3O.8 

130.0 

125.4 

Key 

90.7 

95-4 

102-5 

117.0 

116.0 

130.1 

110.9 

112.8 

119.1 

131.2 

130.8 

133.8 

June 

91-7 

103.4 

105.1 

115.7 

116.4 

129.0 

111.4 

116.5 

120.8 

131.7 

131.5 

137.7 

July 

91.9 

102.3 

110.9 

121.0 

117-7 

125.6 

112.1 

116.2 

121.3 

124.6 

131.9 

!32.1 

August 

y 

97-6 

112.5 

117.6 

118. 7 

121.1 

112.7 

120.1 

121.5 

131.1 

132.4 

146.0 

September 

y 

98.1 

112.5 

115.7 

117.0 

123-4 

112.3 

114.6 

122.5 

125.4 

133.6 

127.8 

October 

y 

98.3 

112.7 

119.4 

115.4 

123.3 

113.0 

108. 5 

I23.O 

123.4 

13&.9 

122.0 

Hovember 

y 

93-0 

114.1 

115.9 

113.8 

112.1 

114.7 

113.1 

124.2 

122.7 

137.9 

1-37-9 

December 

y 

97-5 

115.4 

114.5 

112.5 

112.3 

115.8 

114.8 

125.8 

132.4 

i4o.3 

146.1 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

January 

142.8 

145.7 

182.0 

199.0 

275.9 

200.0 

371.3 

182.2 

481.9 

240.8 

February 

143.8 

150.8 

183-3 

186.8 

284.2 

215-5 

382.8 

195-3 

475-7 

246.7 

March 

145.1 

148.9 

185.1 

211.4 

289.1 

211.3 

387.6 

224.5 

478.4 

265.7 

April 

149.3 

165.1 

188. 3 

191.1 

292.0 

211.4 

389-5 

187-9 

484.8 

200.4 

May 

151.6 

161.8 

191.2 

179.5 

308.2 

174.9 

391-9 

175-8 

492.8 

179.7 

June 

154.2 

I63.2 

196.8 

176.0 

319.7 

177-4 

405.2 

170.6 

517.2 

175.2 

July 

157.6 

177.7 

203.9 

188.1 

329-2 

171.2 

429.1 

183-5 

541.3 

192.9 

August 

160.8 

208. 7 

213.4 

196.6 

337-7 

192.2 

438.0 

220.4 

552.1 

176.0 

September 

I65.O 

173-9 

221.2 

202.6 

339-9 

193-3 

434.6 

210.7 

October 

168.3 

l6b.6 

233-1 

192.8 

354.2 

173-6 

434.8 

189-5 

Hovember 

172.5 

186.9 

247.0 

194.9 

367.0 

185-7 

445.7 

219.0 

Deoember 

178.0 

180.1 

261.8 

170.5 

3699 

135-0 

472.0 

153-5 

1 / Bureau  of  Agricultural  Iconomios.  revised. 

2/  Department  of  Oommeroe. 
jJ  Data  unavailable. 
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NONREAL  ESTATE  LOANS  TO  FARMERS  HELD  BY  PRINCIPAL  CREDIT 
INSTITUTIONS*  ON  VARIOUS  DATES,  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FAR M ERS, U N ITED  STATES,  1 910-45 


DOLLARS 

( MILLIONS) 

5,000 


4,000 


3,000 


2,000 


1,000 


Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
(Aug.  1909- July  1914  = 100) 


Emergency  and  rehabilitation 
loans  held  by  Federal  agencies 
Loans  of  “ bankable  ” quality 
held  by  F.C.A.  agencies 
Loans  held  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 
Bank  loans  guaranteed  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

held  by  commercial  banks 


1910  1915  1920  1925  1930 

* IN  GENERAL  EXCLUDES  LOANS  TO  COOPERATIVES 


1935 


1940 


PERCENT 


250 


200 


150 


100 


50 


1945 


A INCLUDES  a SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  LOANS  HELD  BY  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS 


U S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43632-B  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Non- re*l~e state  loans  to  farmers  by  principal  credit  institutions  Increased  rapidly 
after  1936 • hut  since  1942  the  volume  has  not  changed  greatly.  High  net  farm  income, 
rationing,  and  shortages  of  certain  goods  have  tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  loans. 
Although  expanded  production  and  higher  costs  have  resulted  in  larger  loans  in  individual 
cases,  the  total  institutional  non-r§al-e state  debt,  other  than  nonrecourse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans,  remains  at  a moderate  level  as  cospared  with  World  War  I. 


lon-rsal-estats  loans  to  farmers  hall  by  principal  credit  institutions,  on  various  datea,  and  index  numbers  of  prices 
reoolved  by  famers.  United  States,  1910-45 


Index  of  prices  received 
by  farmers 

(August  19 69 -July  1914  ■ 100) 

Personal  and  col- 

Bank  loans  guar- 

Loans  held  hy 

Loans  of  "bank- 

Boergsnoy  and 

Tear 

lateral  loans 
held  by  commer- 
cial banks 

anteed  by  Coo- 
modi  ty  Credit 
Corporation 

Cosaodity 

Credit  Cor- 
poration 

able"  quality 
held  hy 

Federal  agencies 

rehabilitation 
loans  held  by 
Federal  agencies 

Total 

1,000  dollars 

1.000  aullar. 

1.000  aoii«x. 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

1.000  dollars 

1910 

102 

19H 

94 

1912 

99 

1913 

1914 

102 

101 

Spring 

1,607,9 fb 

1.607.970 

1915 

99 

1916 

IIS 

1917 

!75 

204 

191S 

June  3° 

2, 506,814 

2.506,814 

1919 

215 

1920 

211 

Dsoember  31 

3.869.891 

793 

3,104 

3.873.788 

19a 

124 

1922 

132 

143 

143 

36.223 

2.9S2.554 

1923 

1924 

December  31 

2.943.818 

2.513 

1925 

196 

1926 

146 

1927 

142 

1928 

% 

1929 

1930 

128 

61,442 

1931 

90 

June  30 

1.936.360 

79.206 

2,077.008 

1932 

68 

1933 

1934 

72 

90 

December  31 

594,604 

213.009 

37.162 

U5.542 

203.925 

1.164,242 

1935 

1936 

iS 

December  31 

593.560 

54 

204, 511 

144.989 

3a,  644 

1,264,758 

1937 

122 

December  31 

648,961 

139.390 

173.134 

176, 892 

350.373 

1.488,750 

193S 

97 

December  31 

743.894 

320.773 

234,494 

308.950 

179.  ^37 
185.741 

391.838 

451.93« 

1.944,892 

1939 

95 

December  31 

659.898 

208,193 

1.940.264 

19R0 

100 

December  31 

938.929 

351.271 

252.287 

203,802 

486,434 

2,232,723 

19U1 

124 

December  31 

l. 111,809 

354.661 

769,804 

133. 018 
104,366 

223.550 

220,840 

508.407 

2.331.447 

1942 

159 

December  31 

895.511 

521.790 

2.512.3U 

1943 

•June  30 

952.230 

376,458 

57.968 

295.35? 

230.774 

597.211 

2,279.226 

1943 

1944 

192 

December  31 

906,783 

612.316 

93.104 

516.942 

2.359.919 

June  30 

970.152 

512.324 

76.327 

301.712 

51s. 994 

2.379.509 

1944 

195 

December  31 

917.360 

821.1-65 

139.857 

37.946 

218,272 

452.364 

2. 549. 018 

1945 

June  30 

1.036,352 

599.396 

292.347 

466.249 

2,432,290 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE  DEBT,  INTEREST  CHARGES,  AND  REAL 
ESTATE  TAXES,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  AMOUNTS  PER  ACRE  ( 1910-15  = 100  ) 


U.  S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  45634  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Farm-mortgage  debt  t>er  acre  (all  land  in  farms)  rose  more  than  three-fold  from  1-10 
to  1923,  followed  by  a decline  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  1923  level  by  1945-  Mortgage 
interest  charges  per  acre  in  1945  were  less  than  one— third  of  the  peah  figure  for  19-3° 

The  decline  in  mortgage  interest  charges  since  1940  has  reflected  mainly  the  reductio.  t 
farm-mortgage  debt,  Farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  reached  a peak  in  1929,  declines 
sharply  to  193*+,  and  ?ince  that  date  have  been  fairly  stable. 

• 

Farm-taortgege  debt.,  interest  charges,  and  real  estate  taxes,  United  States,  1910-49 
Index  nxunberi  of  acounts  per  acre 
(1910-15  * IO0) 


Tear 

Parm-oortgage 
debt  per  acre 

Interest 
charges 
per  acre 

Taxes  per 

acre 

Year 

Farm-mortgage 
debt  per  acre 

Interest 
charges 
per  sere 

T&2$8  p&r 
SCT9 

1310 

S3 

85 

91 

■ 

1930* 

222 

206 

277 

1911 

90 

91 

99 

1931 

214 

197 

254 

1912 

100 

101 

10t 

1932 

204 

185 

220 

1913 

110 

no 

137  j 

1933 

187 

164 

188 

191 U 

118 

U6 

ns 

1 

j 1934 

163 

148 

17S 

1915 

124 

122 

12s 

‘ 5335 

I63 

135 

180 

1916 

129 

131 

136 

' -’938 

160 

124 

181 

1917 

142 

145 

151 

i 1337 

154 

lib 

186 

191S 

l'>8 

159 

160  ! 

i 1938 

149 

108 

183 

1919 

171 

130 

200  j 

1 1939 

146 

103 

186 

1920 

201 

• 217 

244  j 

! 1940 

141 

100 

1S3 

I92I 

245 

24S 

259 

| 1941 

l4o 

99 

183 

19122 

258 

2p0 

261  ! 

1 1942 

139 

97 

179 

1923 

£61 

261 

266  1!  1943 

131 

89 

178 

192U 

261 

251 

265 

1944 

121 

86 

184 

1925 

244 

236 

270 

1945 

U3 

83 

- 

192b 

236 

22s 

271 

1927 

231 

223 

277 

i92e 

2J1 

219 

279 

1929 

228 

281 
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COMPARATIVE  CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  JAN.  1,  1940-4  5 
(ASSETS  AND  EQUITIES  IN  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


ASSETS 


EQUITIES 


1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 


“I 1 1 — 

PROPRIETORS' 

EQUITY 


LIABILITIES 

I 


m 


40  60 

DOLLARS,  BILLIONS 


100 


Other  Currency  and  Crops  Livestock 
| deposits  | l 


♦ *:*s  ,!*v*v  mm 


Landowners’  equity 
in  real  estate 


Non-real-estate 

debt 


U.  S. 
savings 
bonds 


i Machinery,  I 

Household  motor  Real 

equipment  vehicles  estate 


t 


TQnZZSZZZZl 

- gmiiffTTli 

w ww  rfrWff  1 


Farmers’  equity  in 
nonreal  estate 


Real  estate 
mortgages 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  4 5 2 9 5 A 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Agriculture  ae  measured  by  the  dollar  value  of  lte  physical  goods,  has  Increased 
from  a 49-billion-dollar  industry  to  a 74-billlon-dollar  industry  during  the  5 years  ended 
January  1,  1945*  These  increases  are  due  mainly  to  higher  prices  but  in  part  to  increased 
physical  quantities.  Financial  assets  suOh  as  currency,  deposits,  and  war  bonds  Increased 
from  an  estimated  5 billion  dollars  on  -January *1,  1940  to  nearly  17  billion  dollars  on 
January  1,  1945.  In  the  same  5 -year  period  mortgage  debts  were  reduced  1,315  million  dol- 
lars while  non-real-estate  debts  increased  to  a small  extent.  The  gain  in  assets  and  the 
reduction  in  debts  resulted  in  an  increase  in  proprietary  equities  from  about  44  billion 
to  almost  82  billion  dollars  in  the  5-year  period. 


Consolidated  comparative  balance  sheet  of  farms  of  the  United  States,  1940-45  1/ 


Item 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1 , 

Jan.  1 . 

Jan.  1, 

Net  change 

19L0 

1961 

1942 

1943 

1344 

1965 

1940-65 

1944.45 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

Million 

dollars 

Aceet  items 

Physical  assets: 

3/50.295 

Real  estate  ZJ  

33.642 

36.026 

36,611 

39.963 

65.592 

+ 50 

+ 

16,65.3 

+ 

10 

* 4,703 

Non-real-estete : 

Livestock  

5.132 

5.320 

7.042 

9.541 

9.537 

8,869 

* 73 

+ 

3.737 

- 

7 

- 668 

Machinery  and  motor  vehicles  .... 

3.135 

3.315 

2,453 

3.953 

6,180 

6.380 

6.776 

+ 52 

+ 

1.639 

+ 

l 

* 394 

Crops  4 / 

2.333 

3.608 

6,386 

6,585 

5,566 

5.814 

4.232 

+149 

+ 

3,475 

♦ 250 

Household  equipment  

6.275 

6,299 

6.265 

6,276 

- 1 

- 

63 

_ 

1 

44 

Financial  assets: 

Warehouse  receipts  4 / 

30  b 

651 

390 

5.462 

525 

515 

618 

+102 

+ 

312 

+ 

20 

♦ 103 

Deposits  and  currency  ....... 

4,030 

247 

4,476 

7.362 

9,663 

11,600 

+188 

+ 

7.570 

♦ 

20 

* 1,937 

United  States  savings  bonds  

358 

527 

1.178 

2.360 

3.910 

*1.433 

3.6b3 

+ 

66 

* 1.550 

Other  (in  co-ops)  

bbO 

66O 

660 

660 

660 

660 

* 

+ 

+ 

Total  assets  

53.766 

55,601; 

62.645 

72.259 

82.567 

90.772 

+ 69 

+ 

37.006 

+ 

10 

+ 8,225 

Eoulty  items 

Liabilities: 

6.586 

6.536 

6,434 

6,117 

5.635 

5.271 

- 20 

- 

1,315 

- 

6 

- 364 

Non-real-estate  debt: 

To  principal  institutions: 

Excluding  loans  held  or  guaranteed 

1,629 

66 

by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

1.698 

1,844 

1.63s 

1,656 

1.588 

+ 6 

+ 

90 

- 

4 

Loans  held  or  guaranteed  by 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  6/ 

To  others  6/  

443 

6o4 

463 

876 

705 

961 

ni7 

+ 

51 8 

♦ 

36 

+ 256 

1.655 

61,786 

1.675 

1,748 

1,464 

1,180 

1,132 

- 22 

- 

323 

- 

4 

48 

Proprietors1  equities  

64.962 

51.881 

62.166 

73.373 

81.820 

* 87 

+ 

38,03b 

12 

+ 6.447 

Total  equities  

53.766 

55,404 

62,445 

72.259 

82.567 

90.772 

+ 69 

+ 

37.006 

+ 

10 

+ 8,225 

1/  All  figure*  ars  estimated,  the  margin  of  error  varying  with  the  items.  The  date  have  been  revised. 

2 / As  of  April  1. 
l/  Preliminary. 

4/  Crops  stored  in  unbonded  warehouses  escape  inclusion  either  in  inventory  or  in  warehouse  receipts.  Likewise  commodities  in  bonded  ware- 
houses which  are  not  covered  by  a CCC  loan  agreement  escape  the  estimate. 

5/  Lata  for  1930-38. 

0/  Tentative. 
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VOLUME  OF  FORECLOSURES  AND  ASSIGNMENTS,  VOLUNTARY 
TRANSFERS,  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  VALUE  PER  ACRE  OF 
FARM  REAL  ESTATE,  UNITED  STATES,  1912-45 


LAND  VALUE 
PER  ACRE 
(PERCENT) 


140 


120 


100 


80 


60 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  42982  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  volume  of  voluntary  sales  during  the  year  ended  last  March  decreased  8 percent  from 
the  record  level  of  the  previous  year,  when  a peak  almost  15  percent  above  that  for  the  boom  year 
1919  was  reached.  Foreclosures  and  assignments  reached  their  peak  in  1932  but  have  declined 
steadily  since  that  time  and  are  now  at  levels  comparable  to  those  of  the  years  before  1920. 


Volume  of  foreclosures  and  assignments,  voluntary  transfers 
and  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate,  1912-45 


t land  Valile  per: 
Tear  t acre,  March  1 : 

: (1912-14  = 100) s 

Volume  of  transfers  per 
1,000  farms 

: : : 

i : : 

Land  Value  per 2 
acre,  March  1 : 
(1912-14  = 100)2 

Volume  of  transfers  per 

1,000  farms 

Voluntary 

: Foreclosures 
: and 

: Assignments 

s :Year  : 
: : : 

: : : 

2 

Voluntary  t 
j. 

Foreclosures 

and 

Assignments 

t 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

: : : 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

1912 ; 

97 

29.9 

2.5 

: :1930  : 

115 

19.0 

18.7 

1913  : 

100 

29.6 

2.8 

t »1931  j 

106 

16.2 

28.4 

1914  : 

103 

28.0 

3.3 

: j 1932  2 

89 

16.8 

38.8 

1915  : 

103 

28.3 

3.5 

: 21933  : 

73 

17.8 

28.0 

1916  j 

108 

30.9 

3.8 

2 2 1934  2 

76 

19.4 

21.0 

1917  s 

117 

56.7 

3.7 

: :1935  2 

79 

24.8 

20.5 

1918  i 

129 

57.0 

3.1 

: »1936  : 

82 

31.5 

18.1 

1919  t 

140 

48.8 

3.2 

j *1937  * 

85 

30.5 

14.3 

1920  s 

170 

43.4 

4.0 

* 21938  2 

85 

29.7 

13.5 

1921  * 

157 

26.3 

6.6 

: :1959  * 

84 

30.2 

12.6 

1922  i 

159 

24.4 

ll.7 

* *1940  s 

84 

34.1 

10.5 

1923  j 

135 

26.1 

14.6 

2 i 1941  : 

85 

41.7 

6.2 

1924  t 

130 

25.5 

16.7 

i *1942  : 

91 

45.8  1/ 

4.4 

1925  t 

12? 

29.6 

17.4 

: :1943  : 

99 

55.9  1/ 

3.1 

1926  2 

124 

28.3 

18.2 

: *1944  2 

114 

51.5 

1.9 

1927  j 

119 

26.3 

17.6 

i *1945  : 

1928  j 

117 

23.5 

14.8 

* 2 Mar.  t 

126 

1929  j 

2 

116 

23.7 

15.7 

t : July  : 

* 2 t 

130 

\J  Revised 
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FARM  REAL  ESTATE:  COMPARISON  OF  INDICES  OF  AVERAGE  VALUE 
PER  ACRE,  1910-34  (1912-14  = 100)  AND  1935-45  (1935-39  = 100) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43483  BUREAU  Or  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Measured  from  their  respective  prewar  bases,  increases  in  farm  land  values  dating  the  World 
Wtr  I and  World  War  II  periods  have  been  much  the  3ame.  On  March  1,  1945,  the  average  value  per 
acre  of  farm  real  estate  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  was  52  percent  above  the  pre-World  War  II 
base  (1935-39  ■ 100)  compared  with  a rise  of  70  percent  from  the  pre-World  War  I base  (1912-14  a 100) 
to  1920.  However,  the  sharpest  rise  during  the  1916-20  period  came  after  the  war  was  over,  when 
values  rose  21  percent  in  1919-20. 

Farm  real  estatei  Comparison  of  indices  of  average  value  per  acre 


1910-34  (1912-14  - 

100)  and  1935-45  (1935-39  = 

100) 

i 

Tear  * 

Index 

2 3 

: t 

t 

Year  t 

Index 

i 

1912-14  = 100 

2 3 

2 

1935-39  = 100 

. } 

i : 

_ i 

i 

1910  t 

92 

3 2 

2 3 

2 

1935  3 

95 

1911  i 

94 

2 2 

1936  j 

99 

1912  : 

97 

2 : 

1937  : 

102 

1913  : 

100 

i : 

1938  s 

103 

1914  : 

103 

: : 

1939  s 

101 

1915  i 

103 

l I 

1940  : 

102 

1916  j 

108 

t : 

1941  : 

103 

1917  : 

117 

2 2 

1942  s 

no 

1918  t 

129 

: 2 

1943  i 

120 

1919  t 

140 

t 1 

1944  t 

L38 

1920  : 

170 

1 t 

1945  : 

152 

1921  : 

157 

t : 

2 

1922  t 

139 

3 3 

2 

1923  : 

135 

: : 

• 

1924  : 

130 

2 : 

2 

1925  i 

127 

s : 

2 

1926  : 

124 

2 I 

2 

1927  : 

119 

t 2 

2 

1928  i 

117 

i : 

2 

1929  : 

116 

2 2 

2 

1930  : 

115 

: t 

1931  t 

106 

2 2 

2 

1932  : 

89 

2 : 

2 

1935  i 

73 

2 2 

2 

1934  i 

! 

76 

: 2 

f 
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FARM  REAL  ESTATE:  NET  LAND  RETURNS  AND  VALUE  PER  ACRE, 
AND  RATIO  OF  RENT  TO  VALUE,  UNITED  STATES,  1912  = 45 


U 8 DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N Eft,  AS772A  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


During  th®  World  War  II  period,  both  the  amount  and  rate  of  net  land  returns  increased  more 
than  during  World  War  I.  Land  values  were  high  relative  to  returns  for  the  years  1912-16,  with 
the  ratio  averaging  about  4.5  percent.  Later  developments  suggest  that  the  1925-29  average  ratio 
of  6 percent  or  the  1937-41  average  of  5.4  percent  more  nearly  approximate  a normal  or  equilibrium 
ratio. 


Farm  real  estate*  Net  land  returns,  value  per  acre,  and  ratio 
of  returns  to  value.  United  States,  1912-45 


Index  of  net 

2 

Index  of  value: 

s 

% 

$ 

Index  of  net  3 

Index  of  value t 

land 

S' 

per  acre  of  t 

Ratio  of 

2 

3 

* 

land  1 

per  acre  of  t 

Ratio  of 

Tear 

returns 

* 

farm  real  : 

returns  to 

* 

* 

Tear  : 

returns  : 

farm  real  3 

returns  to 

3 

estate  : 

value 

S 

: 

s 

2 

estate  1 

value 

(1935-39  « 100} :( 1935-39  5 100} : 

f 

% 

j (1935-^9  — 100)3 

(1935-39  = 100} 3 

. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

t 

3 

: 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1912 

100 

117 

4.4 

t 

: 

1929  s 

143 

140 

5.9 

1913 

100 

121 

4.5 

3 

2 

1930  : 

no 

138 

5.6 

1914 

303 

124 

4.3 

3 

3 

1931  : 

66 

128 

4.6 

1915 

115 

124 

4.5 

3 

2 

1932  1 

46 

107 

3.5 

1916 

347 

131 

4.7 

2 

3 

1933  : 

64 

88 

2.8 

1917 

215 

142 

5.6 

3 

% 

1934  1 

80 

92 

5.7 

1918 

223 

156 

7.4 

3 

% 

1935  : 

95 

95 

4.5 

1919 

232 

169 

7.1 

3 

2 

1936  * 

105 

99 

5.2 

1920 

146 

205 

6.1 

3 

2 

1957  s 

103 

102 

5.5 

1921 

113 

ISO 

4.2 

3 

2 

1938  : 

93 

103 

5.4 

1922 

132 

168 

3.6 

* 

2 

1939  : 

104 

101 

4.9 

1923 

153 

163 

4.4 

3 

: 

1940  3 

107 

102 

5.5 

1924 

181 

157 

5.3 

: 

t 

1941  : 

148 

103 

5.6 

1925 

165 

153 

6.3 

3 

% 

1942  : 

209 

no 

7.2 

1926 

150 

150 

5.9 

2 

2 

1943  : 

255 

120 

9.4 

1927 

164 

144 

5.6 

S 

2 

1944  s 

274 

158 

9.7 

1928 

154 

142 

6.2 

s 

3 

3 

1945  2 

3 

152 

9.6 
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WHEAT:  SOURCES  OF  U.  S.  SU  PPLY,  1 9 30-4  5 


✓ 


BUSHELS 
(MILLIONS  ) 


1,500 


1,200 


900 


600 


300 


0 


1930  1932  1934  1936  1938  1940  1942  1944  1946 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 


* IMPORTS  FOR  DOMESTIC  UTILIZATION  * 1930  36  INCLUDES  SOME  NEW  WHEAT 

+ PRELIMINARY 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45419  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  wheat  supply  for  191*5-1*6  is  now  indioated  to  be  about  1,1*L*1  million  bushels, 
consisting  of  a oarry-over  of  281  million,  crop  of  1,150  million  and  imports  of  perhaps 
10  million.  The  supply  indicated  is  exceeded  only  in  191*2-1*3  and  191*3-1*1*.  Imports  are 
expected  to  be  sharply  less  than  ih  the  last  “2  years  and  oonsist  chiefly  of  frosted  wheat 
from  Canada  for  use  a«  animal  feed  nr  alnohol. 

Wheats  Supply  and  distribution  in  the  United  States,  1930-1*5 
SUPPLY 

s Stocks  July  1 ; s t 


Year  j 
beginning 
July  : 

1 

On 

Farms 

: : sin  merch-tCCC  Wheat: 

sin  countryCommercial  ;ant  mill  snot  others 
s elevators  stooks  sand  elevawwise  in-  : 
sand  mills:  : tor  scluded  l/s 

Total 

t New 

t Crop 

t 

j 

t Imports  t 
:(flour  in-: 
t eluded)^! 
s 3 

Total 

Supply 

1 

Mil.  bus. 

Mil.  bus. 

Mil.  bus. 

Mil.  bus.  Mil.  bus. 

Mil.  bus. 

Mil.  bus. 

Mil,  bus. 

Mil.  bus 

1930 

J 

vni 

5572 

109.3 

59.2 

291.1 

886.5 

oTH 

l,17fl.O 

1931 

t 

37.1 

30.2 

201+.0 

1*1.2 

312.5 

91*1.5 

3/ 

1 ,251*. 0 

1932 

t 

93.6 

i+1  *6 

168.1* 

71.7 

375-3 

756.3 

V 

1.131.6 

1933 

t 

82.7 

61*. 3 

123-7 

107.1 

377.8 

552.2 

o.i  . 

930.1 

193U 

t 

61.1 

1*8.1 

80.6 

83.1 

272.9 

536.1 

15.5 

811*.  5 

1935 

i 

1*1*. 0 

30.1* 

22.0 

1*9.5 

ll*5.9 

628.2 

3U.6 

808.7 

1936 

s 

1*3.1 

21.5 

28.2 

50.6 

11*0.1* 

629.9 

31*.  5 

80i*.8 

1937 

s 

22.0 

11.8 

9.0 

1*0.1*  

4/  83.2 

873.9 

0.6 

957.7 

1938 

: 

58.8 

31.3 

22.2 

1*0.8 

153.1 

919.9 

0.3 

1.073-3 

1939 

t 

88.0 

36.8 

61*. 1 

61.1 

250.0 

71*1.2 

0.3 

991.5 

19i*0 

1 

79.6 

35-3 

81*.  2 

80.6 

279.7 

813.3 

3.5 

1,096.5 

191*1 

: 

86.8 

73-8 

11*2.7 

81.6 

381+.9 

91*3.1 

3.7 

1,331.7 

19i*2 

t 

l61*.l 

11*2.1* 

221*. 1* 

96.8  1*  .1+ 

632.1 

974.2 

1.0 

1,607.3 

191+3 

l 

192.3 

103.8 

162.2 

iol*.i*  59.0 

621.7 

81*1.0 

136.0 

i.598.7 

1914*  5/ 

: 

103.8 

30.3 

82.9 

67.3  32.1* 

316.7 

1,078.6 

1*2.1 

1,1*37.1* 

191*5  V 

t 

89.6 

1*1.8 

67.2 

58.5  23.7 

280.8 

1.11*9.8 

(10.0) 

1, 1*1*0. 6 

l/  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat  in  transit  and  stored  off  farms  in  steel  and  wood  bins. 

2/  Commercial  trade  figures  from  reports  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeroe  of  the  United  States*  Imports 
inolude  full-duty  wheat  for  milling,  wheat  "unfit  for  human  consumption"  for  animal  feed.  Bind  dutiable  flour 
in  terms  of  wheat. 

3/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

4/  1930-36,  inclusive,  some  new  wheat  included  in  oommeroial  stocks  and  merchant  mill  stocks;  beginning  with 
1937  only  old  crop  wheat  is  shown  in  allstocks  positions. 

5/  Preliminary 
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WHEAT:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  U.  S.  SUPPLY,  1930-45 


BUSHELS 

(MILLIONS  ) 


1,500 


1,200 


Stocks,  June  30* 
^ Exports  a 

Industrial  use 


900  — 


600 


300 


1930  1932  1934 

* 1930-36  INCLUDES  SOME  NEW  WHEAT 


1936  1938  1940  1942 

YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 

A INCLUDES  FLOUR  MILLED  FROM  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  ONLY 


1946 


+ PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NcG  45420  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Total  disappearance  in  19U5-U6  is  expected  to  be  not  greatly  different  from  the 
disappearance  in  19UU-U5*  Exports  are  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  ana  about  offset 
decreases  in  feed  and  industrial  use,  Record  domestio  disappearance  in  the  last  two  year* 
resulted  largely  from  Increased  use  of  wheat  for  feed  and  industrial  use. 

Wheat:  Supply  and  distribution  in  the  U.  S.  1930-46 


DISTRIBUTION 


Domestio 

disappearance 

1 

Exports  and 

shipments  1/ 

t 

Stocks 
June  30 

Beginning) 
July  ; 

1 

Food  t 

1 

t 

Feed  2 / i 

t 

Seed  j 

t 

In-  * 

dustrial i 
use  i 

J 

Total 

t 

Exports , : 
wheat  ; 
only  i 

Exports , : Shipments, : 
flour  as i flour  in-t 
wheat  loluded  3/ » 

l 

Total  i 

i 

s 

Mil,  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu.  Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

1930  : 

489.6 

179,7 

80.9 



750.2 

76.4 

36.1 

2.8 

115.3 

312.5 

1931  : 

482.8 

190.3 

80.0 

— 

753.1 

96.6 

26.4 

2.7 

125.6 

375.3 

1932  « 

492.4 

143.0 

83.5 

718.9 

20.9 

11.0 

3.0 

34.9 

377.8 

1933  1 

448,4 

102.6 

77.8 

628.8 

18.8 

6.8 

2,8 

28.4 

272.9 

1934  1 

469.1 

113.5 

82.6 

0.1 

665.3 

3,0 

7.6 

2.8 

13.3 

146.9 

1936  « 

472.6 

100.9 

87.6 

0.1 

661.2 

0.3 

3.9 

2.9 

7.1 

lfe.4 

1936  1 

477.9 

115.1 

96.6 

0.1 

689.7 

3.2 

6.1 

3.0 

12.3 

102.8 

1937  i 

474.6 

132.5 

94.1 

y 

701.2 

83.8 

16.3 

3.3 

103,4 

153.1 

1938  1 

481.4 

156.8 

76.5 

0.1 

713.8 

84.6 

22.0 

2.9 

109.5 

250.0 

]£39  j 

475.4 

115.1 

72.9 

0.1 

6b3  • 5 

23.6 

21.2 

3.5 

48.3 

279.7 

1940  1 

478.5 

121.6 

74.3  t 

0.1 

674.5 

10.8 

22.8 

3.5 

37.1 

384.9 

1941  1 

487.8 

116.2 

62.3 

1.9 

668.2 

12.6 

-5.1 

3.7 

31.4 

632.1 

1942  1 

637,0 

292.4 

65.0 

56.7 

961.1 

6.6 

22.8 

6.1 

34.<5 

621.7 

1943  1 

543.1 

487.3 

77.5 

109.3 

1,217.2 

18. F 

43.7 

3.2 

65.4 

316.1 

1944  4/  t 

569.0 

281.6 

81.0 

96.0 

1,017.6 

- . 



— 

139.0 

280.8 

1946  4/  « 

I 

640.0 

170.0 

81.0 

26.0 

816.0 

— 

“““ 

326.0 

300.0 

Includes  military  exports  for  European  relief  and  exports  handled  by  War  Food  Administration.  Exports  include 
flour  made  only  from  domestic  wheatj  1930-36  estimated  on  basis  of  total  exports  less  wheat  imported  for 
milling  in  bond  and  export  adjusted  for  changes  in  carry-over}  beginning  1935,  figures  for  exports  and  ship- 
ments of  flour  are  "wholly  from  United  States  wheat." 

2/  Inoludes  wheat  used  in  mixed  commercial  feeds  and  wheat  fed  on  farms  other  than  where  grown:  This  is  the 
balancing  item  which  reflects  errors  of  data. 

3/  Shipments  are  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands  (Virgin  Islands  prior  to  Deoember  31,  1934, 
included  with  domestic  exports) . 

4/  Preliminary. 
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WHEAT,  NO.  2 HARD  WINTER:  CASH  PRICE,  LOAN  VALUE, 
AND  CEILING  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  1937-45 


JULY  JAN  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JULY  JAN.  JUL 

1937-38  1938-39  1939-40  1940-41  1941-42  1942-43  1943-44  1944-45  1945-46  1946-47 

MARKETING  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 
* AVERAGE  OF  ALL  REPORTED  SALES  A ORDINARY  PROTEIN 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43311  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC 


There  has  been  a general  advanoe  In  wheat  prices  since  1938*  In  each  marketing  year 
from  1938  through  1942,  the  prioe  started  below  the  loan  level  and  advanced  substantially  by 
spring.  Largely  as  a result  of  the  very  large  non-food  demand,  the  price  in  1943-44  started 
above  the  loan  and  by  Deoember  advanced  to  about  pahity,  at  which  level  the  oeiling  was 
established.  Prices  in  the  current  season  are  supported  by  a very  large  export  demand.  In 
the  ohart  the  cash  prioe  rises  above  the  ceiling  level  because  the  cash  prioe  used  inoludes 
the  payment  of  premiums  for  above  average  protein.  Although  the  oeiling  prioe  permits 
payment  of  these  premiums,  they  are  not  refelcted  in  the  oeiling  shown  in  the  chart. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Hard  Winter*  Price,  loan  value,  and  oeiling  at  Kansas  City,  1937-45 


Year 

9 

9 

Weighted  cash  price  of  No 

. 2 Hard  Winter  Wheat 

at  Kansas  City  l/ 

9 

9 

Loan 

value 

begin- 

« July  * 

Aug.  * 

Sept . * 

Oct.  * 

Nov.  » 

Deo.  » 

Jan.  > 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  » 

Apr. 

* May  » 

June  < 

at 

ning 

9 9 

s 

9 

9 

t 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t t 

s Kansas 

July 

t 9 

t 

* 

> 

9 

t 

t 

9 

9 

t * 

t 

City 

* * 

t 

* 

t 

* 

t 

* 

9 

9 

1 t 

9 

2/ 

1 Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1937 

* 122.5 

111.8 

109.5 

106.0 

94.2 

96.5 

102.7 

99.6 

91.5 

84.6 

79.7 

76.7 

1938 

* 70.0 

65.5 

65.7 

64.7 

63.3 

66.9 

70.9 

69.2 

68.7 

69.6 

75.7 

70.9 

72 

1939 

1 66.7 

64.6 

85*9 

82.7 

85.8 

98.3 

101.2 

99.4 

102.1 

105.7 

94.7 

76.5 

77 

19U0 

* 70.7 

69.3 

75.8 

81.6 

84.5 

83.O 

84.7 

77.8 

85.1 

87.2 

90.4 

97.3 

77 

19L1 

* 98.3 

106.6 

11L.1 

112.2 

113.4 

120.1 

125.6 

123.1 

121.0 

114.6 

114.9 

110.9 

110 

191+2 

* 107.9 

111.2 

120.3 

120.5 

123.1 

130.5 

136.8 

137.0 

139.9 

138.4 

138.1 

137.0 

127 

19L3 

* 1L0.1 

139.8 

1L5.8 

152.3 

156.4 

162.8 

164.8 

I63.O 

165.2 

164.0 

163.2 

155.6 

137 

1944 

* 152.1 

150.8 

153.0 

161.3 

159.1 

162.0 

163.6 

165.8 

166.3 

165.7 

166.7 

168.2 

150 

1945 

* 158.3 

159.8 

162.1 

153 

1/  Computed  by  weighting  selling  prioe  by  number  "of  oarlota  sold  as  reported  in  the  Kansas  City 

"Srain  Market  Review.  In  this  prioe,  wheat  of  above  as  well  as  below  13  percent  protein  is  included. 
2/  Loan  rate  is  for  wheat  of  less  than  13  percent.  Ceiling  became  effective  January  4*  1944  at 
$1.62  including  l-l/2  cents  commission,  basis  protein  of  less  than  13  percent.  On  Deoember  13*  19^* 
it  was  raised  to  $1.66  and  on  May  30,  1945  to  $1«691. 


ALL  WH. EAT  AND  WINTER  WHEAT:  AC.REAGE.YIELD,  All  wheat  and  winter  wheat:  Acreage,  yield,  and  production 

AND  PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  1919-45  United  States,'  1919-45 
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wheat  in  the  total  crop,  produotion  ohanges  in  winter  wheat  and  all  ! 

wheat  are  generally  very  similar.  The  State  wheat  acreage  goals  for  j 

1946  total  68.9  million  aores--about  the  some  as  the  actual  seedings  in 

1945.  1/  Preliminary. 


ALL  SPRING  WHEAT:  AC R E AG  E , Y I ELD,  AND 
PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  1 91  9 -4 5 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  31780  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOUICS 


The  spring -wheat  acreage  in  1945,  at  19.2  million  acres,  was  only  slightly  below  the 
19.3  million  acres  in  1944,  but  15  percent  below  the  average  in  1929-33,  before  adjustment  pro- 
grams came  into  operation.  The  acreage  is  relatively  small,  but  production  in  1945  is  the  fourth 
largest  on  record,  reflecting  above-average  yields. 

All  Spring  Wheat:  Acreage  seeded,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  United  States,  1919-45 


Year  of 

harvest 

Aoreage 

seeded 

2 Yield  per 

: seeded  acre 

Production  * 

: Year  of 

: harvest 

: 

Acreage 

seeded 

s Yield  per 

•seeded  aore 

^Production 

1,000  aores 

Bushels 

1,000  bu.  * 

: 

1,000  acres 

Bushels 

1,000  bu. 

1919 

26,049 

7.8 

203,637  : 

: 1933 

2 

2 

24,207 

7.2 

173,932 

1920 

22,472 

10.2 

230,050  : 

: 1934 

: 

19,228 

4.5 

87,369 

1921 

22,202 

9.7 

216,171  , 

: 1935 

: 

22,175 

7.2 

158,815 

1922 

19,748 

13.9 

275,190  : 

: 1936 

: 

23,984 

4.4 

106,277 

1923 

19,102 

10.7 

204,183  : 

i 1937 

22,9  69 

8.1 

185,340 

1924 

17,068 

15.7 

268,054  : 

: 1938 

22,517 

10.4 

234,735 

1925 

20,816 

13.0 

268,081  s 

: 1939 

16,648 

10.5 

175,538 

1926 

20,108 

10.0 

200,606  : 

: 1940 

18,285 

12.2 

223,093 

1927 

21,527 

15.2 

326,871  ; 

: 1941 

16,661 

16.4 

272,418 

1928 

22,721 

14.8 

335,307  t 

: 1942 

: 

14,156 

19.6 

277,726 

1929 

23,032 

10.3 

237,126  : 

: 1943 

% 

17,345 

17.8 

309,542 

1930 

22,311 

11.3 

252,713  : 

1944  1/ 

; 

19,335 

16.3 

314,574 

1931 

20,548 

5.7 

116,225  : 

: 1945  T/ 

j 

19,219 

16.3 

312,856 

1932 

22,653 

11.7 

264,796  : 

2 

: 

1/  Preliminary 


RYE:  ACREAGE.  YIELD.  PRODUCTION.  NET  EXPORTS  OR  IMPORTS. 

AND  PRICE.  UNITED  STATES.  1900-1945  Ryej  Acreage,  yield,  production,  net  exports  or  imports 
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RICE,  ROUGH:  LOUISIANA  AND  CALIFORNIA  PRICES 
RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1924-45 


DOLLARS  PER 
100  POUNDS 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 

0 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ^ NEG.  29539  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Bica  prices  in  Louisiana  and  In  California  usually  follow  similar  price  trends,  Prices 
in  'both,  areas  declined  from  1925  to  1932,  then  advanced  sharply  in  the  spring  of  1933  to  levels 
established  by  marketing  agreements.  Ehese  general  levels  were  maintained  (except  during  the 
period  that  the  processing  tax  was  in  effect)  until  1937  and  1938,  when  prices  declined  as  the 
result  of  very  large  supplies.  Prices  were  moderately  higher  in  1939,  since  then  they  have 
been  sharply  higher  because  of  increased  foreign  and  domestic  demand.  In  the  last  4 years,  the 
spread  between  prices  in  California  and  in  Louisiana  has  been  wider  than  usual,  reflecting 
greatly  increased  supplies  of  California  rice  and  higher  transportation  costs  of  such  rice  to 
available  markets. 


Hlce,  rough:  Louisiana  and  California  prices  received 
by  farmers,  by  months,  1924—45 


Year  begin- 
ning Aug. 

Aug. 

’ Sept. 

Oct . | 

Nov.  [ 

Dec.  [ 

Jan.  ] 

Feb.  j 

Mar.  ’ 

April 

*.  May  | 

June 

July 

Eol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

DPI. 

Louisiana 

Pol. 

price  per 

Pol. 

barrel 

Pol.  Pol. 

of  162  pounds 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

1924 

4-75 

4.64 

4761 

4.72 

5. 08 

5. 18 

5.0s 

5.00 

5^7- 

5.11 

5. 36 

5TII0 

1925 

9.26 

. 5-15 

5. 18 

5.47 

5-51 

5.54 

5.40 

5.15 

4.72 

4.93 

5. 08 

5.26 

1926 

4.47 

4.25 

4.03 

4.00 

3.96 

4.00 

3.89 

3-92 

3.78 

3.74 

3.67 

3.74 

1927 

3.24 

3.28 

3.3s 

3.28 

3.31 

3-35 

3.20 

3-24 

3.31 

3.46 

3-53 

3-35 

1928 

3-31 

3.31 

3.  28 

3-38 

3.42 

3-53 

3.46 

3-46 

3.49 

3.35 

3-38 

3-38 

1929 

3.60 

3.96 

3-53 

3.56 

3-53 

3.60 

3.85 

3-71 

3.S5 

3.82 

3-74 

3.56 

1930 

3.17 

2.84 

2.77 

2.74 

2.67 

2.70 

2.81 

2.74 

2.77 

2. 66 

2.66 

2.63 

1931 

2.02 

1.69 

1.69 

2.16 

2.12 

2.02 

1.91 

1-87 

1.76 

1.76 

1.73 

1.66 

1932 

1.69 

I.69 

1.51 

1.4s 

1.48 

1.37 

1.70 

1.44 

1.69 

2.02 

2.16 

2.20 

1933 

1934 

2.34 

2.84 

2.70 

2.81 

2.81 

2.99 

2.88 

3.06 

2.70 

2.81 

2.81 

2.77 

2.84 

2.95 

2.88 

3.06 

2.92 

3.10 

2.81 

3-13 

2.77 

3.24 

2.70 

3.17 

1935 

2.66 

1.98 

2.34 

2-52 

2.66 

2.99 

3-06 

2.99 

3.02 

3.20 

3-20 

3.24 

1936 

3.28 

3.56 

3-13 

3.02 

2.95 

3.31 

3.49 

3-53 

3.60 

3.42 

3.20 

3.06 

1937 

2.74 

2.34 

2.88 

2.99 

2.45 

2.59 

2.38 

2.27 

2.05 

2.0Q 

2.27 

2.30 

193s 

2.30 

2. 16 

2.34 

2.48 

2.34 

2.38 

2.48 

2.34 

2.30 

2.36 

2.30 

2.27 

1939 

2.09 

3.20 

2.74 

2.81 

2.  §6 

2.70 

2.4g 

2.34 

2.34 

2.70 

2.70 

2.84 

1940 

2.84 

2.30 

2.52 

2.88 

2.99 

3.46 

3.82 

3-78 

4.50 

4.50 

4.36 

4.21 

1941 

3.82 

3-13 

3.46 

4.6l 

5.36 

5.69 

5-98 

6.4i 

6.55 

6.55 

6.19 

6.12 

1942 

5.76 

5.76 

5.29 

5-58 

6.12 

6.4g 

6.48 

6.55 

6.73 

6.62 

6.62 

6.4s 

1943 

5- S3 

5. 80 

6.26 

6.91 

6.84 

6.98 

7.06 

6.84 

6.88 

6.4s 

6.26 

6.30 

1944 

5.94 

5. 80 

6.59 

6.52 

6.52 

6.48 

6.48 

6.55 

6.4g 

6.48 

6.4g 

6.4s 

1945 

-5-91*  . 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1972 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944  2/ 


California  price 

per  100  pounds  1/ 

3-77 

3. 80 

3-98 

3.97 

4.25 

3-98 

4.22 

4.60 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3-73 

3-85 

3.96 

3.94 

3-85 

3.76 

3.74 

3-59 

3-55 

3.64 

3.00 

3.30 

2. 84 

2.79 

2.79 

2.78 

2.69 

2.79 

2.83 

2.84 

2.80 

2. 60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.53 

2.25 

1.87 

5.79 

1.74 

1.74 

1-79 

2.06 

1.88 

1.6s 

1.31 

1.81 

1.96 

2.01 

1-97 

1.88 

1.96 

1.08 

1-97 

2.06 

2.34 

2-35 

2.16 

2.21 

2.25 

2.26 

2. 34 

2-33 

2.15 

2.14 

2.14 

2.85 

2.15 

2.06 

1.88 

1.85 

1-79 

I.69 

I.69 

1-79 

1.79 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

1.24 

1.18 

1.18 

1.28 

1.20 

1.15 

.95 

1.01 

1.01 

.90 

.94 

• 91 

• 90 

.84 

.88 

•98 

1.00 

.96 

.99 

1.4l 

I.63 

1.80 

1.72 

1.73 

1.72 

!-75 

1.77 

1.80 

1.80 

1-79  - 

1.78 

1.75 

1.74 

1.75 

1.75 

1-75 

1.74 

1.65 

I.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.47 

1.67 

1.91 

1.91 

1.89 

1.18 

1.11 

1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

1.93 

1-93 

I.96 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

I.56 

1.56 

1.29 

1-33 

1-53 

1.56 

1.56 

1-51 

1.51 

1.51 

1-51 

1.40 

1.24 

1.20 

1.20 

1.31 

1.40 

1.40 

1-33 

1.33 

1.29 

1.31 

1-33 

1-33 

1.27 

1.24 

1.27 

1.22 

1.20 

1.24 

1.22 

1.20 

1.13 

1.13 

1.27 

1-31 

1-31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

l.?8 

1.27 

1.29 

1.27 

1.24 

1.33 

1.36 

1.33 

1.29 

1.24 

1.31 

1.38 

1.42 

1.44 

1.51 

I.56 

1-73 

1.87 

1-93 

2.00 

2.24 

2.38 

3.00 

3.40 

3.40 

3.4o 

3.67 

' 3-67 

3.67 

3. 67 

3.67 

3.24 

3.24 

3-24 

3.31 

3.51 

3.51 

3.67 

3. 80 

3-91 

3.91 

3. 80 

3. 80 

3- 80 

3.67 

3.67 

3- 67 

3.67 

3.69 

3.73 

3-56 

3.44 

3.44 

3.44 

3.44 

3.56 

3.44 



3.56 

3.5G 

3.5S 

3.5G 

3.56 

3.56 

3.56 

3.56 

3.5S 

3.56 

1/  Prior 

2/  Prices 


to  J&nuery 

■beginning 


1935.  price  of  California  paddy,  f.o.b.  warehouse,  from  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

with  October  1944  subject  to  revision;  the  pfice  on  September  1945  was  revised  from  $3.56  to  $3.44. 
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RICE,  ROUGH:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUPPLY,  CONTINENTAL 

UNITED  STATES,  1933-44 

BUSHELS  " “ 

(MILLIONS) 


1933  1935  1937  1939  1941  1943  1945  1947 

YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST* 

* CALIFORNIA,  BEGINNING  OCTOBER.  1942-44  PRELIMINARY:  FOOD  INCL  UDES  MILITARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NE®.  48684.  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  quantity  of  rice  used,  for  food  averaged  the  equivalent  of  32.9  million  bushels 
in  1942-44,  when  food  for  the  military  forces  was  included,  which  compares  with  the  civilian 
average  of  28.1  million  bushels  in  1937“4l.  Exports  to  foreign  countrlec  and  shipments  to 
Uhited  States  territories  averaged  26.4  million  bushels  in  the  1940-44,  compared 

with  22.2  million  bushels  in  the  1937-39  period.  (This  is  expected  to  fall  back  to  prewar 
levels  when  Oriental  rice  again  becomes  a factor  in  international  trade.)  Stocks  on  August 
1,  1945  were  relatively  small. 


EUe.  Billet  Ml  Ms<k  tMlir  MiWIMIm  ef  ca«*ly,  rartSsntal  MM  Httoi,  1933  - M 


In  terns  of  allied  1/  I In  terse  of  rough  equivalent  2/ 


Tear 

beginning 

*««.  y 

Disappearance 

2 

- * 
lxport»t 

f 

Ship-  l 
meat a : 
2 

Total 

Stocke 
at  end 
of  year 

Dis&nnearance 

t 

_ . * 
exports. 

Ship-  1 

sente  1 

1 

Total 

Stocks 
at  end 
of  year 

Tor  food 

For  s 
ueedead: 

feed  : 

Total 

Tor  food 

Tor  : 
seed  aid  1 
feed  i 

Total 

Civil-  2 
ian  4/  : 

Mili- 

tary 

Civil- 
ian 4/ 

Mili- 

tary 

Thou*.  ftious.  Thoue.  Thoue.  Thous.”  Thous.  Thous.  Thoue.  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

pockets  pockets  pocket©  pockets  pockets  pockets  pockets  pockets  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels 

l y y y y y y y 

1933 

5.961 

v 

760 

6,721 

915 

2,788 

3.703 

1,740 

20.72 



2.63 

23.35 

3.  w 

9.69 

12.87 

6.05 

1934 

7.152 

— 

777 

7.929 

1,206 

3.138 

4,344 

531 

24.82 

— 

2.6? 

27.69 

4.19 

10.89 

15. 08 

1.84 

1935 

6,650 

— 

887 

7,537 

792 

2.9^9 

3.741 

837 

22.70 

3.02 

25.72 

2.70 

10.07 

12.77 

2.86 

1936 

7.685 

1,290 

*.975 

913 

2.996 

3.909 

1.689 

27.79 

— 

5.06 

32.85 

3.30 

10.83 

14.13 

6.11 

1937 

8,018 

— 

1,086 

9,104 

3.051 

3.389 

6,44o 

1,505 

28.20 

— 

3.91 

32.11 

10.73 

II.92 

22.65 

5.29 

193s 

7,657 

— 

931 

8,588 

3.327 

3.018 

6.3>*5 

2.319 

26.40 

— 

3.21 

29.61 

11.47 

10.6l 

21.88 

8.00 

1939 

8,287 

— 

956 

9.243 

3.099 

3.162 

6,261 

2.615 

29.27 

— 

3-37 

32.64 

10.95 

11.17 

22.12 

9.24 

19L0 

8,200 



1,100 

9.300 

3.951 

3.314 

7.265 

1,658 

28.97 



3.84 

32-81 

13.96 

11.71 

25.67 

5.86 

1941 

7,890 

— 

1.235 

9.125 

4.388 

2,931 

7.369 

239 

27.71 

— 

4.35 

32.  oE 

15.61 

10.47 

25. 88 

.84 

1942  6/ 

8,540 

700 

1.279 

10.519 

4,6si 

2,632 

7.313 

2.776 

29.21 

2.39 

4.37 

35.97 

16.01 

9.00 

25.01 

9.49 

19U3  67 

7.948 

855 

1.283 

10,086 

5.291* 

3.351 

8,645 

2,348 

26.83 

2.89 

4.28 

34.00 

17.87 

11.31 

29. 18 

7.93 

l^UU  §/ 

7.009 

4,120 

1.252 

12,381 

4,851 

2.969 

7,820 

763 

23.59 

13-87 

4.28 

61.74 

16.33 

9.99 

26.32 

2.57 

lj  SBallquantltlee  ofuniilTledricetericonT®rtedonthebail8Qfpound.ofnlTledtablo  rice  (heads , second  head,  and  .cr.ening,, 

excluding  brewers)  produced  annually  fro^JLOO  ponnda  of  rou^i  rice;  converted  separately  for  the  Southern  State,  and  for  Oallfomla. 
2J  Converted  froa  allied  rice  on  the  carle  of  the  average  annual  eining  yield,  for  the  Southern  State,  and  California  combined. 

3/  Includes  California  on  an  October  1 year. 

4/  Deaestlc  'disappearance  of  allied  rlea  produced  froa  doaeetlc  grain  plus  rlqy  need  on  fan*  plue  lnporte.  Excludes  1 revert  rice, 
but  nay  Include  allied  table  rice  need  bV  brewer*. 

5/  foclcet  equal.  100  pound,  of  allied  nee. 
f/  Prellalnary. 
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FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO:  SUPPLY  AND  PRICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-45 


1920 


1945 


1930  1935  1940 

YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 

' SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  PRELIMINARY  + ESTIMATED  ° INDICATED  OGT.l 


1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  26476  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  expected  to  total  l,17il  million  pounds  in  19h5,  the 
largest  croD  ever  produced.  The  expected  increase  in  this  year's  crop  is  more  then  enough  to 
offset  the  reduction  in  stocks;  consequently  the  estimated  supply  is  slightly  above  that  of  a 
year  ago.  Last  year,  disappearance  exceeded  1 billion  pounds  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

The  increase  in  disappearance  over  1Q1i3~Ui  is  attributable  to  increases  in  domestic  consumption 
and  exports.  Disappearance  during  19)i5-7i6  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  IQTjB 
production.  The  average  farm  Drice  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  for  the  19^5  crop  as  for  the 
lQjJi  crop.  Outlook  for  flue-eured  during  the  next  2 or  3 years  is  exceptionally  favorable,  in 
view  of  the  prospective  continued  high  rate  of  domestic  consumption  and  the  low  level  of  stocks 
in  this  country  and  in  importing  countries.  In  relation  to  present  and  prospective  requirements, 
stocks  are  the  lowest  in  many  years. 


Hue-cured,  tobacco!  Production,  stock*,  supply,  price,  and  parity  price, 

United  States,  1920-45 


Tear 

begin- 

ning 

July 

Pro- 

duction 

Stocks 
July  1 
(farm-sales 
weight) 

: Season 
: average 
Supply: farm  price 
: per  pound 

: Tear 
: begin- 
: ning 
i July 

: Stocks 
Pro-  : July  1 
ductlon  : (farm-sales 
: weight) 

Supply 

Season 
average  : 
farm  prices : 
per  pound  : 

Parity 

price 

per 

pound 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Cents 

Mil.  lb.  4111.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

616.0 

352.5 

968.5 

21-5 

• 1933 

733-4 

675-8 

1,409.2 

15-3 

1921 

358.8 

557.8 

916.6 

21.9 

: 1934 

557-8 

763.0 

1,320.8 

27.2 

1922 

415.4 

513-3 

928.7 

27.2 

5 1935 

811.2 

752-6 

1,563.8 

20.0 

1923 

580.7 

507-7 

1,088.4 

20.8 

: 1936 

682.8 

871-3 

1,554.1 

22.2 

192% 

437.3 

545.6 

982.9 

21.6 

: 1937 

866.3 

883-2 

1,749.5 

23.0 

19# 

575-1 

526.4 

1.101.5 

20.0 

: 1938 

786.3 

954.5 

1.741.3 

22.2 

1926 

560.1 

523.7 

1,083-8 

24.9 

: 1939 

1.170.9 

946.3 

2,117.2 

14.9 

1927 

718. 8 

538-9 

1.257-7 

20.5 

: 194o 

759-9 

1.409-7 

2,169.6 

16.4 

22-7 

192S 

739-1 

657.9 

1.397.0 

17.3 

: 1941 

649-5 

1.592.9 

2,242.4 

28.1 

26.3 

1929 

750.0 

688.8 

1,438.8 

18.0 

: 1942 

811. 7 

1,459.5 

2,271.2 

38.4 

29.3 

1930 

865.2 

703.4 

1,568.6 

12.0 

: 1943 

790.2 

1,378.8 

2,169.0 

40.2 

31.6 

1931 

669.5 

794.5 

1,464.0 

8.4 

: 19441/ 

1,089-8 

1,188.8 

2,278.6 

42.4 

32-7 

1932 

373-7 

867.O 

1,240.7 

11.6 

! 1945 

2/1,201.4 

1/1,126.3  1/2.327.7 

2/42.5 

T / Preliminary. 

2/  Indicated  October  1. 
Estimated. 
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BURLEY  TOBACCO:  SUPPLY  AND  PRICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-45 


1920 


1925 


1930  1935  1940 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 

* SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  * PRELIMINARY  ° INDICATED  OCT.  I 


1945 


1950 


+ ESTIMATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  26619 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  view  of  the  prospective  continued  high  level  of  domestic  consumption  of  cigarettes, 
the  outlook  for  hurley  is  reasonably  favorable.  But  hurley  is  probably  in  a less  favorable 
position  than  flue-cured,  as  very  little  hurley  is  exported  and  the  supply  is  substantially 
larger  in  relation  to  present  and  prospective  requirements.  With  the  large  19^5  crop,  end  the 
large  carry-over  from  last  Beason,  the  1945-46  supply  is  in  excess  of  1,300  million  pounds, 
the- largest  on  record.  Disappearance,  largely  through  domestic  usage,  reached  an  all-time 
peak  of  about  485  million  pounds  in  1944-45. 


Burley  tobacco:  Production,  stocks,  supply,  price,  and  parity  price. 
United  States,  1920-45 


Year 

t Stocks 

t 

t Season  : 

Year 

: Stocks 

: 

: Season  : 

Par ity 

begin- 

Pro- 

t Oct.  1 

{ 

: average  s 

begin- 

Pro-  : Oct.  1 

* average  s 

price 

ning  i 

duction 

: ( farm-sales 

1 Supply 

sfarm  price: 

ning 

duction:  ( farm-sales  : Supply  :farm  price: 

per 

Oct. 

t weight) 

: 

:per  pound  : 

Oct . 

: weight) 

tper  pound  : 

pound 

'Mil.  lb. 

Mil  . lb • 

Mil . lb . 

Cents  ; 

-Mil.  lb. Mil.  lb. 

*Mir;  Tb. 

Cents 

cents 

1920 

287.7 

323.5 

611.2 

13.5  t 

1933 

377.5  720.3 

1,097.8 

10.5 

1921 

175.7 

386.7 

562.4 

21.5  : 

1934 

252.2  820.3 

1,072.5 

16.9 

1922 

276.4 

333.2 

609.6 

26.8  : 

1935 

222.1  769.9 

992.0 

19.1 

1923 

340.4 

399-9 

740.3 

20.0  : 

1936 

220.4  681.7 

902.1 

35.7 

1924 

295.8 

505.4 

801.2 

20.1  : 

1937 

402.2  571.8 

974.0 

20.1 

1925 

277.8 

534.8 

812.6 

18.0 

1938 

339.2  660.7 

999.9 

19.0 

1926 

288.8 

541.2 

830.0 

13.1 

1939 

395-4  684.1 

1,079.5 

17.3 

22.4 

1927 

176.2 

525.8 

702.0 

25.9  s 

1940 

375.3  762.3 

1,137.6 

16.2 

1928 

269.1 

413.3 

682.4 

30.5  *. 

1941 

336.8  798.1 

1,134.9 

29.2 

26.4 

1929 

337.4 

394.2 

731.6 

21.8  : 

1942 

343.5  755.3 

1,098.8 

41.8 

29.1 

1930 

349.2 

438.3 

787.5 

15.5  s 

1943 

391.4  686.0 

1,077.4 

45-6 

3-1.1 

1931 

424.8 

510.2 

935.0 

8.7  : 

19441/ 

591.8  651.2 

1,21*3.0 

44.0 

31.7 

1932 

303.7 

682.6 

986.3 

12.5  : 

1945 

:2/576.3  3/  758.0 

3/  1,334.3 

V Preliminary. 

2/  Indicated  October  1. 
3/  Estimated. 
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FIRE-CURED  TOBACCO:  SUPPLY  AND  PRICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-45 


POUNDS 

(MILLIONS) 


600 


500 


400 


300  - 


200 


100  hl-H- 


1920 


Supply 


Stocks  Oct.  1 (farm-sales  weight) 
Production 


1925 


1930  1935  1940 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 


CENTS 

PER 

POUND 

24 


20 


16 


12 


* SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


PRELIMINARY 


' INDICATED  OCT.  1 


1945  1950 

t ESTIMATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  26672  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  19*+5  is  expected  to  total  only  at>out  58  million 
pounds,  the  smallest  crop  on  record.  With  stocks  at  a relatively  low  level,  the  total  supply 
this  season  is  likewise  the  smallest  on  record.  Prices  of  fire-cured  have  advanced  since  194-0, 
hut  the  increase  has  not  resulted  in  greater  production,  even  though  there  have  been  no  res- 
trictions On  acreage  or  marketings  since  1942.  In  relation  to  present  and  prospective  require- 
ments, the  supply  of  fire-cured  is  probably  as  low  as  the  supply  of  any  other  type  of  tobacco. 
Exports  probably  would  increase  somewhat  during  the  1945-46  season  if  supplies  were  available. 

Over  a period  of  years,  however,  high  pric.es  in  this -country  would  tend  to  discourage  exports. 
Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  remain  fairly  stable  because  of  the  stability  of  snuff 
consumption. 


Fire-cured  tobacco:  Production,  stocks,  supply  and  season  average  price,  United  States,  1920-45 


Year 

beginning 
October  1 

Production: 

Stocks  : 
October  1: 

Supply  : 

Farm  price: 
per  pound: 

: Year 
(.beginning 
:0ctober  1 

Production 

Stocks  : 
October  1: 

:Farm  price 
Supply  : per  pound 

Mil.  lb„ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct.  : 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct... 

1920 

240-7 

24i.4 

482.1 

10.4  : 

5 1933 

128.4 

208. 7 

337-1 

9-1 

1921 

170.4 

214.0 

384.4 

17.2  : 

: 1934 

132.9 

200.0 

332.9 

10.8 

1922 

250.1 

170.0 

420.1 

16.0  : 

: 1935 

117.4 

223.9 

341.3 

9.2 

192T  ' 

261.4 

182.6 

444.0 

12.7  : 

: 1936 

99-7 

208.0 

307-7 

12.3 

1924 

213.9 

194.7 

408.6 

14.9  : 

: 1937 

119.O 

170.7 

289-7 

10.7 

1925 

210.8 

215-5 

426.3 

10.2  : 

: 1938 

82.3 

168.3 

250.6 

8.2 

i.926 

188.8 

244.3 

433.1 

7.8  : 

: 1939 

99.4 

136.2 

235.6 

10.6 

1927 

113.5 

244.1 

357-6 

15.1  : 

: 194o 

107.6 

l4i.6 

249.2 

9-5 

192S 

136.5 

182.7 

319.2 

14.2  : 

: 1941 

69.7 

183-9 

253.6 

14.1 

1929 

186. 9 

146.4 

333.3 

13.3  : 

: 1942 

71-5 

184.6 

256.1 

17-1 

1930 

168.5 

145.6 

3i4.i 

8.5  : 

: 1943 

64.8 

179.8 

244.6 

23.4 

1931 

186.8 

173.0 

359-8 

5.1  : 

; 1944  1/ 

64.1 

173.5 

237.6 

24.5 

1932 

124.2 

208.1 

332.3 

6.2  : 

: 1945 

2/58.7 

1/145-0 

1/203.7 

1 j Preliminary 

2j  Indicated  October  1. 
1/  Estimated 
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DARK  AIR-CURED  TOBACCO:  SUPPLY  AND  PRICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-4-5 


1920  1923  1926 


1932  1935  1938 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 
* SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


UUJ-I.., 

1947  1950 


A PRELIMINARY 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  38650  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC* 


The  outlook  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  during  the  next  year  or  so  is  reasonably 
favorable,  inasmuch  as  production  in  recent  years  has  been  in  line  with  disappearance  and 
stocks  are  moderate  in  relation  to  prospective  requirements.  But  dark  air-cured  is  probably 
in  a less  favorable  position  than  fire-cured  and  the  cigarette  types,  inasmuch  as  the  trend 
in  canauagjtion  of  chewing  tobacco  was  borrowed  before  the  war.  Estimated  supply  for  the  19^*5- 
46  season  is  slightly  larger  than  last  season,  but  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  war 
years  1939-45-  Disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  has  remained  remarkably  stable  in  recent 
years,  a decline  in  exports  having  been  off  set  by  ah  increase  in  domestic  consumption.  Ex- 
ports are  at  a low  level  and  are  not  expected  to  increase  greatly  in  1945-46. 


Dark  air-curod  tobaccoi  Production,  stocks,  supply  and  price 
United  States,  1920-1*5 


Year  t 
beginning: 
October  : 

: £>tooks 

> Oct.  1 

Produ  cti on : ( farm- sales 
* weight) 

: 

t i 

t i 

t Supply  : 

t t 

t ' t 

Season  : : 

average  * * Year 
farm  price:  beginning 
per  pound 11  October 

1 : 

i i 

sProduction: 

Stocks 

Oct.  1 
( farm-sales 
weight) 

: : Season 

: 1 average 

: Supply  tfarm  price 
t : per  pound 

:Uil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Cents  t : 

:Mil,  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Ml.  lbs. 

Cents 

1920  1 

110.2 

118.0 

228.2 

t ? 

8*2  :* 

1933 

! 31.8 

78.8 

110.6 

7.2 

1921  : 

66.9 

116.9 

183.8 

li+.O  *» 

1934 

: 1+0.1+ 

73.3 

113.7 

7.6 

1922  1 

117.5 

95.9 

213.ii 

11+.1+  : : 

1935 

* 31.2 

69.7 

100.9 

8.0 

1923  : 

120.3 

107.7 

228.0 

10.6  :: 

1936 

: 21+.7 

62.2 

86.9 

15.3 

192U  * 

92.2 

116.1+ 

208.6 

11.6  1 1 

1937 

: 1+8.0 

1+8.2 

96.2 

8.1 

1925  : 

92.3 

111.3 

203.6 

8.1  : 1 

1938 

: 33.1+ 

60.1+ 

93.8 

8.0 

1926  : 

78.1+ 

119.9 

198.3 

7.2  :: 

1939 

« 1+1+. 2 

56.1 

100.3 

7.3 

1927  1 

36.7 

108.9 

11(5.6 

10.2  : 1 

191+0 

, 1+2.5 

65.6 

108.1 

7.7 

1928  : 

1+3-9 

82.1 

126.0 

11.7  :: 

191+1 

: 31.5 

71+.5 

106.0 

12.0 

1929  * 

60.3 

65.1+ 

125.7 

10.8  :: 

191 (2 

* 35.2 

61+. 0 

99.2 

15.2 

-1930  * 

63.7 

59.8 

123.5 

8.0  : t 

191+3 

« 30.0 

65.3 

95.3 

27.2 

1931  : 

67.0 

67.5 

131+.5 

3.U  * » 

191(1+  1/:  1+1+.5 

57.7 

102.2 

23.2 

1932  : 

1 

37,1 

82.5 

119.6 

l_j.®  1 : : 

t : 

191+5 

*1/  1+3.6 

2/  60.0 

2/  103.6 

l/  Preliminary 

Estimated 
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EXPORTS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1925-44 

( CROP-YEAR  BASIS  ) 


* EXCLUDES  SCRAP.  STEMS.  TRIMMING.  ETC 

* INCLUDES  BLACK  FAT.  WATER  BALER,  AND  DARK  AFRICAN  + ESTIMATED 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  have  increased  substantially  in  reoent  months, 
mainly  because  of  improved  shipping.  The  low  level  of  exports  during  the  early  years  of  war  is 
largely  attributable  to  closing  of  foreign  markets,  lack  of  shipDing,  and  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  to  conserve  dollar  exchange  for  buying  war  necessities.  Some  tobacco  bought  for  export 
then  and  storaged  in  this  country  is  now  being  6hiDDed.  United  States  exports  during  the  19i45-ij6 
season  may  continue  at  a relatively  high  level,  as  stocks  in  importing  countries  are  low.  Dollar 
exchange  may  be  at  a premium  in  most  countries  for  awhile  but  tobacco  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue,  so  arrangements  may  be  made  for  its  purchase.  After  initial  requirements  are  met,  high 
prices  of  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country  would  tend  t<5 -discourage  foreign  purchases. 


Tobacco  Exports  from  the  United  States,  1925-44,  crop  year  basis 


Year 

Flue -cured 

• 

• 

: Dark  1 / 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: All  other  2/ 

Total 

1925 

337.3 

150.2 

20.2 

507.7 

1926 

295.1 

173.8 

39.7 

507.6 

1927 

332.8 

120.6 

18.7 

472.1 

1928 

415.1 

116.5 

22.0 

553.6 

1929 

429.9 

142.8 

23.9 

596.6 

1950 

432.7 

100.7 

20.0 

553.4 

1931 

285.5 

111.5 

22.1 

419.1 

1932 

269.7 

93.9 

21.0 

384.6 

1933 

330.3 

86.6 

22.7 

439.6 

1934 

244.5 

84.8 

18.0 

347.3 

1935 

322.8 

77.4 

15.9 

416.1 

1936 

302.6 

72.1 

17.3 

392.0 

1937 

361.9 

66.5 

17.0 

445.4 

1938 

362.5 

68.2 

20.7 

451.4 

1939 

252.2 

42*  2 

13.0 

307.4 

1940 

135.5 

21.0 

9.3 

165.8 

1941 

253.8 

18.1 

7.2 

279.1 

1942 

251.9 

17.9 

7.1 

276.9 

1943 

309.5 

18.6 

9.5 

337.6 

1944  3/ 

395.7 

31.1 

12.2 

439.0 

1/  Includes  Black  fat,  water  baler  and  Dark  African 
2 / Exludes  scrap,  stems,  trimmings,  etc,. 

3/  Estimated. 
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COTTON:  AVERAGE  SPOT  PRICE  PER  POUND,  1923-45 


* PRELIMINARY- 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43641  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

from  lets  through  1989,  Middling  16/16  ineh  cotton  at  Hew  Orleans  averaged  14,98  cent# 
por  pound,  grate  weight,  which  m 0.63  a ante  lower  than  the  average  prise  af  Brasilian  Type  8 
•t  Ste  Paulo  on  a net-weight  bails.  In  tha  first  46  nuntha  foil  airing  Jteerl  Harbor,  however, 
tha  prlea  of  Amerleen  cotton  haa  boon  6-1/8  to  ll-s/4  aasta  par  pound  above  tha  pries  of 
Brasilian,  largely  aa  tha  result  of  tha  relatively  high  loan  ratoa  and  purehaae  prleea  of  the 
United  State*  Government,  With  th*  rolazatlen  of  the  tight  situation  In  oaean  shipping  and  the 
dlseontlnoano*  of  lond~las.se  shipments,  these  aide  divergences  In  the  quoted  prlaee  would  probably 
Halt  sales  of  iaerloan  eotten  to  the  donostle  market  If  It  were  not  for  the  V.  8.  Government’ * 
export-payment  program  trhleh  beeane  effect  ive  In  I or  ember  1944. 


COTTON  CONSUMPTION  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1910-14  = 1001* 


* COTTON  CONSUMPTION.  CROP  YEAR  ENDING  AUG..  1910  13;  CROP  YEAR  ENDING  JULY.  1914-45  a TENTATIVE  ESTIMATE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  439S0  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

In  most  periods  ohanges  In  the  Index  of  cotton  consumption  ars  associated  with  similar 
changes  In  tha  index  of  Industrial  produotlon.  But,  both  in  the  early  1980' s and  during  the 
recent  war  period,  industrial  produotlon  rose  by  a muoh  greater  amount  that  did  ootton  consump- 
tion. Hew  that  tha  war  it  over,  both  cotton  consumption  and  Industrial  production  will  probably 
deollne,  but,  at  least  in  the  early  postwar  years,  ootton  oonsumption  is  expeeted  to  be  more 
nearly  in  line  with  industrial  production  then  during  most  of  World  Her  II. 
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COTTON,  AMERICAN:  WORLD  SUPPLY,  CONSUMPTION 
AND  CARRY-OVER,  1920-44 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  39553  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

World  carry-over  snd  supply  of  Am® r icon  ootton  Increased  materially  between  1920  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  reoerrfc  World  War.  The  total  supply,  which  formerly  was  about  one-third  larger 
than  consumption,  has  been  about  double  the  consumption,  since  1937.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  extent  to  whioh  consumption  has  been  running  below  even  the  lowered  production. 

During  the  war  years  the  high  level  of  domestic  consvmption  about  offset  smaller  consump- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  Profitable  alternatives  to  cotton  production  in  the  form  of  good 
priceB  for  competing  orops  and  of  favorable  off-farm  employment  opportunities  prevented  an 
upswing  in  production  in  response  to  the  higher  level  of  prices,  and  the  oarry-over  has  changed 
relatively  little  in  recent  years.  Following  a sitable  reduction  in  the  oarry-over  of  American 
cotton  this  season,  the  oarry-over  may  again  turn  upward.  Hot  only  may  dcoestio  consumption  and 
exports  deoline,  but  the  high  level  of  price  supports  may  greatly  inereaae  production  in  the 
early  postwar  period. 


COTTON,  FOREIGN:  WORLD  SUPPLY,  CONSUMPTION, 
AND  CARRY-OVER,  1920-44 


* BALES  OF  478  POUNDS  TREND  LINES  BASED  ON  INTER -WAR  PERIOD 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  39554  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Until  the  outbreak  of  the  reeent  World  War  the  trends  in  supply  and  consumption  of  foreign 
ootton  had  been  sharply  upward  alnoe  1920.  There  was  a slight  upward  trend  in  the  oarry-over, 
but  the  ratio  of  oarry-over  to  total  supply  remained  relatively  stable.  For  the  period  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  the  balance  between  production  and  o<asumption  wae  maintained  even  though  on  a 
generally  expanding  scale. 


During  the  war  consumption  declined  as  many  of  the  mills  of  Europe  and  Japan  were  cut  off 
from  their  souroes  of  raw  cotton.  The  oarry-over  of  foreign  ootton,  of  over  14  million  balea 
both  this  year  and  last,  is  now  nearly  twioe  as  large  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  deep  a 
reduoed  foreign  production.  In  1959  the  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  was  only  63  peroent  as 
large  as  that  of  American  ootton,  but  in  1946  it  was  14  peroent  larger. 
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COTTON,  ALL  KINDS:  WORLD  SUPPLY,  CONSUMPTION, 
AND  CARRY-OVER,  1920-44 


FOREIGN  IN  BALES  OF  APPROXIMATELY  478  POUNDS  NET 
TREND  LINES  BASED  ON  INTER -WAR  PERIOD 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

NEG.  43915  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

World  production  of  ocfcton  in  1944-46  was  slightly  loss  than  e yoer  earlier,  but  the 
1944-46  supply  of  about  60.6  million  bales  was  the  highest  on  reoord.  Consumption  showed  a 
slight  increase  lest  season  for  the  first  time  sinoe  1938,  but  totaled  slightly  lose  than  24 
million  bales,  equal  to  less  than  half  the  year's  supply#  It  is  row  estimated  that  the  world 
carry-over  on  August  1,  1945,  was  over  26.6  million  bales,  3 percent  more  than  a yean  earlier 
and  25  peroent  higher  than  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Consumption  in  1945-46  should  be 
substantially  higher  than  last  season,  mainly  as  a result  of  inoreased  consumption  in  liberated 
areas.  Although  the  oarry-o ver  of  ootton  on  August  1,  1946,  is  eacpeoted  to  be  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  it  will  continue  much  higher  than  in  any  prewar  year# 


COTTON:  MILL  CONSUMPTION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOREIGN,  AND  AMERICAN,  1920-44 


* AMERICAN  IN  RUNNING  BALES  ( COUNTING  ROUND  BALES  AS  HALF  BALES  ): 
FOREIGN  IN  BALES  OF  APPROXIMATELY  478  POUNDS  NET 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  32742  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  total  consumption  of  ootton  in  foreign  countries  rose  rather  sharply  from  1920  to 
1936,  and  through  1932  there  was  little  net  ohange  in  the  ratio  of  American  ootton  to  the 
total#  Sinoe  1936,  and  particularly  since  1939,  total  consumption  has  declined  greatly# 

This  deoline,  together  with  a drop  by  Amerioan  from  almost  half  of  the  total  in  1932  to  about 
one-tenth  in  each  of  the  last  4 seasons,  reduoed  the  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  to 
1 to  Ig  million  bales  per  year#  In  view  of  the  large  existing  stocks  of  foreign  eottOD  and  the 
high  level  of  foreign  synthetic-fiber  production  reached  during  the  war , exports  and  foreign 
consumption  of  American  ootton  during  the  next  few  years  seam  likely  to  remain  below  prewar 
levels^  but  should  show  material  increases  over  those  of  1941-44# 


Cotton*  American*  foreiga,  ftnd  all  kinds*  World  supply  and  consumption*  1920-U5 


Supply 

f 

5ITT 

consumption  1/ 

Year 

Carry-over  August 

1 

t 

f 

S 

< 

beginning 

* United 

t foreign  1 

World 

1 World 

* 

World 

* 

United  t 

Foreigi 

i World 

August 

* States 

1 countries  t 

total 

t production 

s 

total 

t 

States  1 

countries 

x total 

4 

t t 

t : 

carry-over 

S 

1 

eupply 

* 

t 

t 

i 

i consumption 

1 

> 1,000 

— X 1,000  — 

17055 

s 1,000 

1 

1,000 

l 

1,000  X 

1,000 

1 1?OOQ 

* bales  2/ 

t bale 8 2/  t 

bale*  2/ 

1 bales  2/ 

t 

bales  2 / 

% 

bales  2/t 

bales 

I bales  2/ 

American 

1920 

1 3,5*1 

2T797 

157664 

20, 002 

4^77 

5759T- 

10,268 

1921 

« 6,721* 

2,9C0 

9,674 

8,285 

17.959 

5,613 

6.596 

12,209 

1922 

* 3.156 

2.521* 

5,660 

10,124 

15.804 

6.325 

6,124 

12,449 

1923 

x 2,129 

1,189 

3. 318 

10,330 

13.648 

5.553 

5,564 

10,917 

1924 

. 1.1*39 

1,272 

2,711 

14,006 

16,717 

5.917 

7,394 

13.311 

1925 

■ 1.503 

1,877 

3,380 

16,181 

19,561 

6,176 

7.834 

li*,010 

1926 

» 3.U13 

2,088 

5,501 

18,162 

23.663 

6,880 

8,868 

15,748 

1927 

* 3,662 

1*,183 

7,845 

12,957 

20,802 

6.535 

9,041 

15.576 

1928 

! 2.1*25 

2.781 

5.206 

14,555 

19,761 

6,778 

8,448 

15.226 

1929 

« 2,131 

2,386 

4,517 

14,716 

19,233 

5.803 

7,218 

13,021 

1930 

x U.322 

1.865 

6,187 

13.873 

20,060 

5,084 

5.972 

11,056 

1931 

x 6,265 

2,713 

8,976 

16,877 

25.853 

4,744 

7,784 

12,528 

1932 

« 9,580 

3.683 

13,263 

12.961 

26,224 

6,oo4 

8.381 

14,385 

1933 

t 8,081 

3,728 

11,809 

12,712 

24,521 

5,553 

8,227 

13.780 

193U 

« 7,61*8 

3.055 

10,701 

9,576 

20-;277 

5,241 

5,965 

11,206 

1935 

x 7.137 

1,901* 

9,041 

10,495 

19,536 

6,221 

6,282 

12.503 

1936 

x 5,336 

1,662 

6,998 

12,375 

19,373 

7,768 

5,325 

13,093 

1937 

. U.387 

1,81*8 

6,235 

18,412 

24,647 

5,6l6 

5,179 

10,795 

1938 

< 11,446 

2.31*1 

13.787 

11,665 

25,452 

6,736 

4,513 

11,249 

1939 

* 12,956 

1,181 

14,137 

11,418 

25,955 

7.655 

5.221 

12,876 

1940 

. 10,1*69 

2,073 

12.542 

12.305 

24, 847 

9,576 

2,291 

11 ,867 

19kl 

1 12,026 

771 

12,797 

10,628 

23.425 

10,974 

1,186 

12,160 

19l*2 

« 10,505 

660 

11,165 

12,604 

23.769 

10,930 

1,313 

12,243 

1943 

« 10,569 

817 

11,386 

11,161 

22,547 

9,829 

1,250 

11,079 

>944  3/ 

* 10,626 

791* 

ll7*20 

12,004 

23,424 

9.457 

1,500 

10,957 

191*5  7/ 

« 11,036 

1.361* 

12,1*00 

Foreign 

1920 

1 283 

57131 

5,414 

679s* 

12,378 

216 

6,667 

&7BB3 

1921 

. 172 

5.323 

5.495 

6,868 

12,383 

297 

7.272 

7,569 

1922 

1 166 

1*,61*8 

4,814 

8,327 

13.141 

341 

8,547 

8,888 

1923 

1 196 

U.057 

4,253 

8.760 

13,013 

328 

8,782 

9.110 

1921* 

. 117 

3,786 

3.903 

10,088 

13,991 

276 

9,147 

9.423 

1925 

« 107 

1*7*61 

4.568 

10,562 

15.130 

280 

9,378 

10,158 

1926 

* 129 

4.81*3 

4,972 

9.768 

14,740 

310 

9.621 

9.931 

1927 

« 100 

4,709 

4,809 

10.386 

15.195 

299 

9.567 

9.866 

1928 

1 111 

5,218 

5.329 

11.247 

16,576 

313 

10,239 

10,552 

1929 

1 182 

5.842 

6,024 

11.535 

17.559 

303 

11,551 

11,854 

1930 

1 208 

5.497 

5,705 

11.503 

17,208 

179 

11'.  197 

11,376 

1931 

. 107 

5.725 

5.832 

9,602 

15.434 

122 

10,239 

10.361 

1932 

« 98 

4,975 

5.073 

10,500 

15.573 

133 

10,133 

10,266 

1933 

• 83 

5.224 

5.307 

13,354 

18,661 

147 

11,675 

11,822 

1931* 

« 96 

6,743 

6.839 

13,466 

20,305 

120 

l4il54 

14,274 

1935 

« 71 

5.960 

6,031 

15,646 

21,677 

130 

14,896 

i5,oab 

1936 

. 73 

6.578 

6,651 

18,354 

25,0o5 

182 

17.363 

17,545 

1937 

1 112 

7,348 

7,460 

18,333 

25,793 

132 

16,646 

16,778 

1938 

1 87 

8,828 

8,915 

15.844 

24,759 

122 

17,136 

17,258 

1939 

* 77 

7,424 

7,501 

15.908 

23,409 

129 

15,481 

15,610 

191*0 

1 95 

7.635 

7,730 

16,532 

24,082 

i46 

14,529 

14.675 

191*1 

* ll*0 

9,167 

9,307 

15.493 

24. 800 

196 

15,100 

13.296 

191*2 

* 135 

11.319 

11,454 

13.974 

25,428 

170 

12,477 

12,647 

19U3  _ 

« 88 

12,593 

12.681 

14.500 

27,181 

114 

12,586 

12,700 

191*1*  3/ 

« 118 

14,262 

14,380 

12,800 

27,180 

119 

12,800 

12,919 

19U5  2/ 

. 121* 

14.036 

14.160 

All  kinds 

T920 

> 3.821* 

77925 

117752 

20,628 

32,380 

57993 

12,258 

17.151 

1921 

x 6,896 

6.273 

15.169 

15,173 

30.342 

5,910 

13,868 

19,778 

1922 

« 3.322 

7.172 

107*94 

18,451 

28,945 

6,666 

14,671 

21,337 

1923 

. 2,325 

5.21*6 

7,571 

19,090 

26,661 

5,681 

14,346 

20.027 

1921* 

x 1.556 

5.058 

6,614 

24,094 

30,708 

6.193 

16,541 

22,734 

1925 

« 1,610 

6.338 

7,948 

26,743 

34,691 

6,456 

17,712 

24,168 

1926 

« 3.5*2 

6.931 

10,473 

27,930 

38.403 

7,190 

18.489 

25,679 

1027 

* 3.762 

8,892 

12,654 

23.343 

35,997 

6.834' 

18,608 

25.442 

1928 

* 2.536 

7,999 

10,535 

25,802 

36,337 

7.091 

18,687 

25.778 

1929 

« 2.313 

8,228 

10,541 

26,251 

36.792 

6,106 

18,769 

24,875 

1930 

« 4,530 

7.362 

11,892 

25,376 

37,268 

5.263 

17.169 

22,432 

1931 

. 6,370 

8,438 

14,808 

26,479 

41,287 

U,866 

18,023 

22,889 

1932 

1 9.678 

8,658 

18,336 

23,461 

41.797 

6,137 

18,514 

24,651 

1933 

x 8,161* 

8,952 

17,116 

26,066 

43.182 

5.700 

19,902 

25,602 

1931* 

1 7,71*1* 

9.796 

17.540 

23,042 

40,582 

5.361 

20,119 

25,480 

1935 

« 7,208 

7.864 

15,072 

26,141 

41.213 

6.351 

21,178 

27,529 

1956 

* 5,1*09 

8,240 

13.649 

30,729 

44,378 

7.950 

22,688 

30.638 

1937 

. 4J499 

9,196 

13,695 

36,745 

50,440 

5,748 

21.825 

27,573 

1938 

« 11,533 

11.169 

22,702 

27.509 

50,211 

6,858 

21.649 

28,507 

1939 

« 13.033 

8,605 

21 ,638 

27,326 

1*8 ,964 

7,784 

20,702 

28.486 

19i*0 

. 10.561* 

9,708 

20,272 

28.657 

48.929 

9,722 

16,820 

26,542 

191*1 

: 12,166 

9,938 

22,104 

26,121 

48,225 

11,170 

14,286 

25,456 

191*2 

x 10,61*0 

11.979 

22,619 

26,878 

49,197 

11,100 

13.790 

24,890 

19l*3 

x 10,657 

137*10 

24,067 

25,661 

49,728 

9,943 

13,836 

23.779 

191*1*  3/ 

x 10,71*1* 

15,056 

25,800 

24,804 

50,604 

9,576 

14,300 

23,876 

191*5  7/ 

x 11 ,160 

157*00 

26,560 

\J  Excludes'  destroyed  cotton*  ' 

2/  American  in  running  bales  (oounting  round  bales  as  half  bales)  and  foreign  in  bales  of  approximately  U70  pounds*  net 


weight. 

5/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census*  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
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COTTON,  AMERICAN  MIDDLING  'Vie-INCH  AT  MEMPHIS:  SPOT 
PRICE  AND  GOVERNMENT  LOAN  RATE,  1933-45 


CENTS 

PER 

POUND 


25 


20 


15 


0 

1933  1935  1937  1939  1941  1943  1945  1947  1949 

YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 

* APPLICABLE  FOR  ALL  COTTON.  LOW  MIDDLING  OR  BETTER.  Va-  INCH  OR  LONGER 
& APPLICABLE  FOR  ALL  COTTON.  MIDDLING  OR  BETTER.  Va-  INCH  OR  LONGER 
t RATES  UNDER  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45638  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Deaasstle  aotton  prices  In  lat*-  iS46  war*  the  highest  sine*  the  middle  1920’s*  This  Is 
largely  accounted  for  by  th®  record  high  Government  loan  rates*  the  Governmant’a  program  for 
haying  eotten  at  parity  pries* » and  Congressional  proposals  to  r arise  the  parity  formula  in  a 
way  that  would  materially  increase  the  parity  prloe  of  eotten.  Sines  the  establish* ant  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  1933*  Government  loans  hare  been  arailable  to  farmers  at  varying 
rat op*  except  in  1936-37.  During  the  eurrent  season  the  rate*  as  eoaputed  for  Middling  7 f&  inch 
eotton*  is  96  percent  of  parity*  as  re<quired  by  law*  leader  existing  legislation  the  loan  rat* 
for  eaeh  of  the  two  crops*  1946  and  1947*  will  be  oeepoted  on  the  basic  of  92&  percent  of  parity. 

Cotton,  American  Middling  15/l 6-inch « Monthly  average  spot  price  per  pound,  Memphis,  1933-45 


Tear  be- 

ginning 


: t i t t t t i t 

Aug.  xSept.  t Oot.  s Nov.  t Dec.  t Jan.  : Feb.  : Mar.  : Apr.  t May 


June  s July  x 


Aver- 
. age 


: Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1933 

! 

x 9.28 

9.21 

9.17 

9.70 

10.03 

11.00 

12.10 

12.11 

11.75 

11.41 

12.14 

12.65 

10.88 

1934 

x 13.17 

12.97 

12.55 

13.57 

12.77 

12.66 

12.66 

11.85 

12.08 

12.54 

12.24 

12*63 

12.56 

1935 

s 11.87 

10.68 

11.18 

12.07 

11.94 

12.00 

11.76 

11.71 

11,70 

11.68 

12.34 

13.39 

11.86 

1936 

t 12.32 

12.36 

12.40 

12.38 

13.02 

13  .32 

13.25 

14.47 

14.24 

13.49 

13.17 

13.03 

13.12 

1937 

x 10.84 

9.05 

8.53 

8.22 

8.46 

8.78 

9.17 

9.21 

9.08 

8.87 

8.76 

9.23 

9.02 

1938 

: 8.67 

8.35 

8.80 

8.75 

8.63 

8.66 

8.62 

8.75 

8.67 

9.55 

9.75 

9.53 

8.89 

1939 

: 9.20 

9.08 

8.95 

9.27 

10.36 

10.57 

10.65 

10.43 

10.46 

10.16 

10.39 

10.50 

10.00 

1940 

t 10.31 

9.38 

9.18 

9.29 

9.65 

9.94 

10.00 

10.31 

10.90 

12.17 

13.71 

15.50 

10.86 

1941 

s 16.04 

17.02 

16.37 

16.44 

17.25 

18.96 

19.19 

19.57 

20.25 

20.03 

19.02 

19.52 

18.31 

1942 

i 18.68 

18.68 

18.96 

19.28 

19.64 

20.38 

20.58 

21.07 

21.07 

20.86 

20.96 

20.63 

20.06 

1943 

x 20.26 

20.25 

20.19 

19.53 

19.47 

19.91 

20.47 

20.79 

20.81 

20.78 

21.48 

21.61 

20.46 

1944 

s 21.39 

21.35 

21.54 

21.31 

21.54 

21.67 

21.52 

21.58 

22.00 

22.64 

22.58 

22.46 

21.79 

1945 

* 22.27 

s 

22.46 

Compiled  from  records  and  reports  of  the  Cotton  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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COTTON  AND  RAYON:  EQUIVALENT  PRICES  OF 
RAW  FIBER,  UNITED  STATES,  1928-45 


* PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  OF  PRICE  PER  POUND  OF  USABLE  FIBER  AT  CONSUMING  MILL 
4 A UGUST-SEPTEMBER 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45005  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

For  the  first  time  rayon  staple  fiber  is  new  cheaper  — per  pound  of  usable  fiber  --  than 
Middling  16/16  in oh  eotton.  During  11  of  the  12  years  from  1928  through  1889  rayon  staple  fiber 
ranged  from  about  two  times  to  about  aeven  times  as  high  in  prloe  as  ootton.  In  1936,  and  from 
1940  through  1943,  the  prioe  of  rayon  ranged  from  slightly  higher  to  nearly  double  the  price  of 
eotton*  Most  of  the  ehange  in  these  relationships  in  resent  years  is  attributable  to  ehanges  in 
the  prloe  of  Ootton,  for  the  priee  of  rayon  staple  fiber  has  been  virtually  unchanged  slnoe  1987, 

Rayon  staple  fiber  made  considerable  headway  even  when  its  priee  was  somewhat  higher  than 
ootton.  Bow  that  the  war  is  over  and  production  facilities  can  be  expanded,  the  competition 
rayon  staple  fiber  will  give  ootton  will  undoubtedly  be  intensified. 


COTTON:  EXPORTS  FROM  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES,  1920-44 


1920 


1925 


1930  1935  1940 

YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 

BALES  OF  473  LBS.  NET  WEIGHT  PARTIALLY  ESTIMATED 


1945 


1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  45424  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


World  Whr  II  and  the  accompanying  blockade  of  shipping  oaused  a number  of  important 
importing  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  at  well  as  Japan,  to  be  entirely  eut  off  from 
their  prlnelpal  sources  of  raw  eotton,  Da  the  United  Kingdom  the  greater  importance  of  other 
kind  a of  industrial  production  resulted  in  a eontraotion  of  the  eotton -text  lie  industry.  These 
factors  greatly  reduoed  the  world  export  trade  in  raw  eotton  during  the  war. 


Although  exports  are  expected  to  rise  materially  above  wartime  levels  in  1946-46  and  for 
the  next  few  years,  they  will  be  substantially  below  the  immediate  prewar  levela* 
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STOCK  SHEEP  ON  FARMS  JAN.  1,  SHORN  WOOL  PRODUCTION,  AN  D 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  WOOL,  AND  FOR  ALL 
FARM  PRODUCTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 


WOOL 

POUNDS 


360 


300 


240 


180 

PERCENT 


200 


150 


100 


50 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AG  CULTURE 


NBG.  43(00- A BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Shorn -wool  produotion  in  1946  , 523  Billion  pounds,  was  18  peroent  smaller  then  the  1942 
reoord  production,  and  the  smallest  sinoe  1928.  More  profitable  retains  from  other  fen  products, 
a shortage  of  oosqpetent  labor,  and  the  uncertain  outlook  for  postwar  prioes  for  wool  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  sharp  deoline  in  sheep  numbers  and  wool  produotion  sinoe  1942.  The 
decline  in  wool  produotion  will  continue  in  1946. 

Prioes  received  by  farmers  for  wool  will  remain  about  at  present  levels  through  the  first 
half  of  1946,  as  the  Government  will  oontinue  to  purohase  wool  at  present  prioes  through  June  30, 
1946.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  sinoe  1943  have  been  lower,  oompared  with  the  1936-39 
average,  than  prioes  reoelvod  for  farm  products  in  general. 

Stook  sheep  on  farms  January  1,  shorn-wool  produotion  and  prioes  received  by  farmers 
for  wool  and  for  all  farm  produots.  United  States,  1910-46 


Year 

Stock 
sheep 
on  farms." 
Jan.  1 ] 

Shorn- 

wool 

produc- 

tion 

sPrices  received:: 

: by  farmers  : : 

:( 1935-39  - 100):: 

Year 

Stook  1 
sheep 
on  farms 1 

Jan.  1 ' 

: 

Shorn- 

wool 

produo- 

tion 

Prioes  reoeived 

by  farmers 
(1935-39  - 100) 

| Wool 

:A11  farm: : 
jproducts : : 

Wool  ‘ 

All  farm 

produota 

Millions  Mil. lb. 

Pet. 

Pet.  :: 

Millions 

Mil.  11>. 

Pot. 

Pot. 

1910 

46.9 

305.8 

87 

: j 

95  : t 

1930 

45.6 

352.1 

89 

119 

1911 

46.1 

301.6 

67 

88  :: 

1931 

47.7 

376.3 

60 

84 

1912 

43.0 

277.9 

75 

92  <: 

1932 

47.7 

361.0 

41 

63 

1913 

40.5 

265.9 

70 

95  :: 

1933 

47.3 

374.2 

76 

67 

1914 

38.1 

250.6 

74 

94  : : 

1934 

48.2 

368.9 

93 

84 

1916 

36.3 

241.2 

94 

92  n 

1935 

46.1 

361.5 

82 

102 

1916 

36.3 

244.0 

116 

110  >i 

1936 

45.4 

352.9 

112 

106 

1917 

35.2 

236.9 

198 

163  :: 

1937 

45.4 

367.6 

127 

114 

1918 

36.7 

264.0 

243 

190  : : 

1938 

45.1 

361.2 

82 

90 

1919 

38.4 

270.1 

214 

200  :: 

1939 

46.7 

363.7 

96 

88 

1920 

37.3 

250.9 

160 

196  :: 

1940 

46.6 

374.6 

119 

93 

1921 

35.4 

241.7 

71 

115  :: 

1941 

47.8 

390.6 

147 

116 

1922 

33.4 

228.4 

122 

123  :: 

1942 

49.8 

392.4 

166 

148 

1923 

32.6 

230.2 

158 

133  ii 

1943 

48.8 

384.4 

171 

179 

1924 

52.9 

238.2 

167 

133  :: 

1944 

45.2 

347.1 

171 

182 

1926 

34.5 

253  .2 

166 

146  :: 

1945 

41.3 

322.6 

1/  172 

1/  188 

1926 

35.7 

269.5 

139 

136  t: 

1927 

38.1 

289.4 

130 

132  ti 

1928 

40.7 

314.8 

161 

141  :i 

1929 

43.5 

327.8 

131 

139  : t 

1 ! January-September  average. 
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PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  FINE  WOOLS,  SCOURED  BASIS, 
AT  BOSTON,  AND  SPREAD  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES, 

1935-39  AVERAGE,  AND  1940-45 


PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  WOOL  COMPILED  FROM  REPORTS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 


U,  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45633  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Prioes  of  domestic  fine  wools,  and  other  qualities  of  domestic  wools  are  being  supported 
at  much  higher  levels  than  duty-paid  prices  of  imported  wools  of  comparable  quality  and  prepara- 
tion by  a Government  purchase  program.  The  spread  between  Boston  prices  of  domestic  fine  combing 
territory  wools,  and  imported  fine  topmaking  Australian  wools,  before  payment  of  duty,  averaged 
about  44  cents  a pound,  scoured  basis,  in  the  first  9 months  of  1945  compared  with  a 1935-39  av- 
erage spread  of  26  oents  a pound.  The  1935-39  spread,  on  the  average,  was  about  equal  to  the  im- 
port duty  of  34  oents  a pound,  minus  a deduction  for  -the  difference  in  preparation  of  domestio 
and  imported  wools.  The  spread  between  prices  of  other  qualities  of  domestio  and  imported  wools 
also  is  muoh  wider  than  prsrwar.  Without  Government  support,  prices  of  domestio  wools  would  de- 
oline  to  a level  competitive  with  prices  of  imported  wools. 


Prices  per  pound  of  domestic  end  foreign  fine  ■wools,  scoured  basis,  at  Boston,  and 
spread  between  these  prices,  1955-59  average,  and  1940-45. 


Tear 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Aor. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Domestic  — Territory.  64s.  70s.  80s 

staple  combing 

Ave.  1955-59 

85.5 

84.6 

82.8 

81.1 

79.5 

80.2 

81.4 

82.5 

87.0 

88.6 

89.4 

89.5 

1940 

104.7 

99.0 

95.6 

88.5 

88.5 

90.4 

88.4 

89.0 

92.4 

104.5 

108.5 

108.5 

1941 

108.1 

107.5 

108.5 

107.6 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

108.1 

109.5 

112.5 

115.5 

1942 

116.0  116.1  119.6 

121.5 

121.5 

120.9 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

1945 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.4  119.5 

119.5  116.9 

116.0 

114.8 

116.2 

117.0 

117.8 

1944 

119.0  119.0 

119.0 

119.0  119.0  119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

1945  t 119.0 

119.0 

119.0  119.0 

119.0  119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

Foreign 

— Australian,  64s,  70s 

good  topmaking  (excluding  duty) 

Ave.  1955-59 

58.1 

56.7 

55.8 

56.2 

56.8 

57.2 

57.2 

57.1 

61.4 

62.9 

62.7 

62.5 

1940 

69.1 

61.5 

59.5 

59.4 

59.2 

59.0 

59.0 

59.0 

59.0 

61.0 

65.0 

68.6 

1941 

69.5 

69.5 

69.9 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

69.5 

68.0 

68.5 

68.8 

68.6 

71.5 

1942 

75.5 

75.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

75.7 

76.5 

76.5 

76.9 

77.5 

77.5 

74.5 

1945 

74.5 

76.2 

77.5 

77.5 

77.5 

77.5 

77.5 

77.5 

75.9 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

1944 

74.5 

74.1 

75.5 

72.6 

71.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.8 

71.5 

75.4 

75.5 

1945 

74.5 

75.0 

75.5 

75.5 

74.9 

74.5 

74.5 

75.5 

75.5 

Spread 

Ave.  1955-59 

27.4 

27.9 

27.0 

24.9 

22.7 

25.0 

24.2 

25.2 

25.6 

25.7 

26.7 

27.0 

1940 

55.6 

57.5 

54.1 

29.1 

29.5 

51.4 

29.4 

50.0 

55.4 

45.5 

45.5 

59.9 

1941 

58.6 

58.0 

58.6 

57.6 

57.0 

57.0 

57.0 

59.0 

59.8 

40.7 

45.9 

44.0 

1942 

42.5 

42.6 

45.5 

47.0 

47.0 

45.2 

42.2 

42.5 

42.1 

41.5 

41.5 

44.5 

1945 

44.5 

42.8 

41.5 

41.9 

42.0 

42.0 

59.4 

40.S 

40.9 

41.7 

42.5 

45.5 

1944 

44.5 

44.9 

45.5 

46.4 

48.0 

49.0 

49.0 

49.0 

48.2 

47.5 

45.6 

45.5 

1945 

44.7 

44.0 

45.5 

45.5 

44.1 

44.5 

44.5 

45.5 

45.5 

Prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 
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APPAREL  WOOL,  SCOURED  BASIS:  MILL  CONSUMPTION  BY  PLACE  OF 
ORIGIN,  UNITED  STATES,  1935-39  AVERAGE,  AND  1940-45 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  MONTH 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43273  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Since  1942  the  annual  rate  of  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  has  been  twice  as  large  as 
the  1935-39  average,  because  of  large  military  requirements  and  large  civilian  consumer  demand. 
Despite  the  reoord  rate  of  total  consumption,  use  of  domestic  wool  since  1943  has  been  muoh  smaller 
than  prewar  because  C.C.C.  selling  prices  of  domestic  wool  have  been  some  12  to  20  percent  higher 
than  prices  of  imported  wools  of  oomparable  quality' and  preparation.  Even  with  large  military 
orders,  the  use  of  domestio  wool  has  been  below  the  rate  of  domestic  production. 

Total  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  1946  probably  will  be  muoh  larger  than  the  1935-39 
average  consumption,  and  possibly  twioe  as  large  as  domestio-wool  production.  Use  of  domestio 
wool,  however,  will  be  small-  so  long  as  foreign  wools  are  available  to  United  States  mills,  at 
muoh  lower  prioes  than  oomparable  domestio  wools. 


Apparel  wool,  scoured  basis:  Mill  consumption  by  place  of  origin.  United  States,  1935-39  average  and  1940-46 

Weekly  average  for  each  month 


Year 

‘ Jan. 

j Feb. 

| Mar. 

: 

, Apr. 

May 

: 

t June 

July 

: 

, Aug. 

Sept. 

j Oct. 

: K 0 v . 

| Deo. 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

: pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound 6 

pounds 

pounds 

t 

Domestic  l/ 

Av.  1936-39 

t 4,244 

4,188 

3,703 

3,397 

4,005" 

4,372 

4,418 

5,240 

4,686 

4,592 

4,824 

4,467 

1940 

1 3,451 

2,863 

2,194 

2,053 

2,471 

3,565 

4,545 

4,906 

5,738 

6,062 

6,159 

5,710 

1941 

1 4,303 

4,188 

4,080 

3,309 

3,524 

3,898 

3,618 

4,367 

4,931 

4,904 

5,136 

5,504 

1942 

* 5,040 

4,476 

3,845 

3,926 

3,751 

3,943 

4,704 

5,116 

4,792 

5,484 

5,826 

5,900 

1943 

: 5,667 

5,767 

5,053 

4,087 

3,726 

3,819 

3,786 

3,838 

3,459 

2,908 

2,575 

2,477 

1944 

: 2,828 

2,734 

2,844 

2,660 

2,789 

2,686 

2,730 

3,050 

2,961 

3,256 

3,068 

3,184 

1945 

1 3,979 

3,978 

3,685 

3,293 

3,125 

3,326 

2,062 

1,151 

t 

Foreign  l/ 

Av.  1935-39 

1 955 

1,302 

1,392 

1,211 

1, 175 

976 

799 

891 

870 

915 

1,005 

1,088 

1940 

1 2,187 

2,473 

2,233 

1,441 

1,795 

1,278 

1,141 

1,294 

1,414 

1,786 

2,296 

2,793 

1941 

1 3,720 

4,870 

5,774 

6,085 

6,734 

6,578 

5,732 

5,589 

5,783 

5,840 

5,333 

5,748 

1942 

1 6,080 

5,767 

6,931 

7,259 

7,329 

6,769 

6,770 

6,227 

5,669 

5,791 

5,271 

5,476 

1943 

: 5,565 

6,563 

7,517 

7,709 

8,482 

8,013 

7,174 

7,716 

7,305 

7,947 

8,121 

7,756 

1944 

t 8,731 

8,993 

9,019 

9,080 

8,933 

7,708 

6,967 

7,547 

7,473 

8,182 

8,254 

7,699 

1945 

: 8,164 

8,817 

10,026 

9,546 

9,596 

9,538 

7,713 

8,296 

t 

Total 

Av.  1935-39  2/1  5,199 

5,490 

5,095 

4,607 

5,183 

F,349 

5,217 

6,130 

5,556 

5,507 

6,829 

5,554 

1940 

1 5,638 

6,326 

4,427 

3,494 

4,266 

4,943 

5,686 

6,200 

7,152 

7,848 

8,455 

8,503 

1941 

* 8,023 

9,058 

9,854 

9,394 

10,258 

10,476 

9,350 

9,956 

10,714 

10,744 

10,469 

11,252 

1942 

: 11,120 

10,243 

10,776 

11,185 

11,080 

10,702 

11,474 

11,343 

10,461 

11,275 

11,097 

11,376 

1943 

: 11,232 

12,330 

12,  570 

11,796 

12,208 

11,832 

10,960 

11,554 

10,764 

10,855 

10,696 

10,233 

1944 

1 11,569 

11,727 

11,863 

11,740 

11,722 

10,394 

9,687 

10,597 

10,434 

11,438 

11,322 

10,883 

1946 

1 12,143 
: 

12,795 

13,711 

12,838 

12,721 

3 2,864 

9,775 

9,447 

l/  Data  by  origin,  1935-37  have  been  adjusted  to  agree  with  revised  totals  published  in  1 77 

2/  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  figures* 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Burepu  of  the  Census. 
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CARRY-OVER  OF  APPAREL  WOOL  APRIL  LACTUAL  AND  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF 
ANNUAL  MILL  CONSUMPTION.  UNITED  STATES.  1935-45 


* DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  WOOL  ON  FAJIMS  * INDICATED 

* CARRY-OVER  APRIL  1 AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  CALENDAR-  YEAR  CONSUMPTION 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43739  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Stocks  of  apparel  wool  held  by  United  States  dealers  and  mills  and  by  the  Government  on 
April  1,  1945,  were  equivalent  to  about  68  percent  of  the  indicated  calendar  year  consumption. 
This  compares  with  a 1935-39  average  carry-over  equivalent  to  about  38  percent  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption rate  in  those  years.  Because  support  prices  for  domestic  wool  have  been  some  12  to  20 
percent  higher  than  prices  of  comparable  imported  wools,  domestic  wools  have  accumulated  in  Gov- 
ernment hands,  despite  a reoord  rate  of  total  wool  consumption  in  this  oountry.  The  carry-over 
of  domestic  wool  on  April  1,  1946,  will  be  materially  larger  than  the  1945  carry-over  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  soon  to  restore  a more  normal  relationship  between  costs  to  mills  of  domestic  and 
imported  wools. 

Carry-over  of  apparel  wool  and  percentage  such  stocks  are  of  annual  mill  consumption, 
grease  basis.  United  States,  April  1,  1935-45  l/ 


Owned  by  dealers  and  mills; 

Owned  oy  U. 

S.  Government 

j s Stocks  as 

Total  , Mill  jpercentage  of 

reported . cons umpt ion { con8Umption 

Years 

Domestic  wool  [Foreign  wool  .'Domestic  wool 

j Foreign  wool 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ITOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

1935 

261,285 

2/  28,105 

... 

... 

289,390 

659,300 

44 

1936 

122,ld7 

Zj  67,088 

— 

— 

189.505 

575,700 

33 

116,361 

77,585 

— 



193,946 

491,500 

39 

180, 622 

33,510 



— 

214,132 

474,500 

45 

1939 

132.899 

39,764 

— 

172,663 

630,200 

27 

1940 

98,1.09 

68,618 

— 



167,027 

640,900 

26 

19^1 

67,147 

112,169 

— 

- — 

199,316 

977,000 

20 

1942 

140,951 

3/  212.438 

— 

201,189 

554.578 

1,077,200 

51 

1943 

122,594 

134,704 

— 

295,244 

552,542 

1,061,4.00 

52 

1944 

77,176 

209.934 

184, 000 

273,672 

744,782 

1,008,800 

74 

1945 

73,851 

24b|928 

292,000 

66,382 

679,161  4/ 

1,000,000 

68 

l/  Data  are  for  reporting  date  nearest  April  1.  Dates  of  reports  range  from  March  26  to  April 

Z/  Includes  a small  quantity  of  wool  afloat. 

3/  Estimated. 
h/  Indicated. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  No  estimates  of  wool  on  farms  included. 
Cofasumption  figures  for  1935”37  have  been  adjusted  on  basis  of  revised  data  published  in  1939* 
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APPAREL  WOOL,  SCOURED  BASIS:  MILL  CONSUMPTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1909-25  AND  1934-45 


POUNDS 

(MILLIONS) 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

0 


PREWAR 

(AVER 

WAR 

AGES) 

- 

— 

POS1 

(YEA 

WAR 

RLY) 

- 

- 

- 

X 

' 1945 

( indica 

ted) 

X Wc 

irld  Wc 
orld  Wc 

ir  U 

- 

- 

X 

- 

7 n 7 

8-25 

• Wc 

ir  I 

- 

- 

• 

p- 191 

- 

X 

• 

- 

- 

««  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1934-38  1939-45  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952 

1909-13  1914-18  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925 


1909-17  BASED  ON  INDICATED  SUPPLIES.  AND  ASSUMES  NO  CHANGE  IN  STOCKS 
1918-45  BASED  ON  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  DATA 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  45531  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

United  State 8 mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  1946  will  be  smaller  than  the  wartime 
record  consumption,  but  it  will  be  muoh  larger  than  in  the  years  immediately  before  World  War  II . 
Consumption  will  be  supported  by  a large  demand  for  replenishment  of  commercial  inventories,  by 
clothing  needs  of  men  returning  from  the  servioes,  and  by  a continued  high  level  of  consumer  in- 
oomes.  Beoause  of  the  longer  period  of  restricted  civilian  production,  depletion  of  manufactured 
wool  products  probably  is  muoh  larger  than  in  1918.  The  number  of  man  returning  to  civilian  life 
also  will  be  much  larger  than  after  World  War  I.  After  inventories  are  built  up,  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption will  largely  depend  upon  the  level  of  consumer  inoomes,  and  competition  from  synthetic 
fibers . 

Apparel  wool,  scoured  basis*  Hill  consumption  in  the  United  States, 

1909-25  and  1934-45 


Year  * 

Consumption 

t 

1909-25  » 

Million  pound 8 

Prewar 

1909-13  Averages 

225 

War 

1914-18  Averages 

358 

1918 

s 

371 

1919 

: 

283 

1920 

264 

1921 

300 

1922 

313 

1923 

1 

311 

1924 

s 

250 

1925 

: 

252 

1934-  45  s 

Prewar 

1934-38  Average: 

256 

War 

1939-45  Averages 

491 

1945 

t 

* 580 

i 

* Indicated. 

1909-17  based  on  indicated  supplies,  and  assumes  no  change  in  stocks* 
1918-14-5  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  data* 


FATS  AN  Cl  OILS:  PRODUCTION  FROM  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS,  NET  Fat3  and  oil3:  rroduction  froji  domestic  materials,  net  foreign  trade 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  AND  DOMESTIC  DISAPPEARANCE,  and  doinefltic  disappearance,  United  States,  1912  - 45 

UNITED  STATES,  1912-45 
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Assuming  a high  national  Income  and  a high  rate  of  industrial  Production  computed  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 

activity,  domestic  demand  for  fats  and  oils  in  the  next  2 years  the  Census,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Foreign  trade,  from  Bureau  of  the 

probably  will  be  strong  enough  to  support  a yearly  consumption  of  Census.  Apparent  domestic  disappearance  computed  from  data  on  production, 

about  11  billion  pounds  at  prices  only  slightly  to  moderately  lower  foreign  trade  and  stocks, 

than  in  1945- 
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SOYBEANS  HARVESTED  FOR  BEANS:  PRODUCTION,  CRUSHINGS, 
AND  PRICE,  UNITED  STATES,  1924-45 


PRODUCTION  AND  CRUSHINGS  FOR  1945  ESTIMATED-ON  BASIS  OF  OCTOBER  1 INDICATIONS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  43291  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Soybean  prices  will  be  supported  in  1945-46  at  the  Bams  level  as  in  19*4-45,  when  the  av- 
erage prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  was  J2.06  per  bushel.  A decline  of  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel  nay 
ooour  in  1946-47.  The  present  prioe  support  involves  a processor  subsidy  of  that  amount.  Assum- 
ing a reduotion  of  6 to  10  percent  in  the  1946  orop,  from  the  indicated  1945  i utput  of  196  mil- 
lion bushels,  soybean-oil  prices  probably  would  remain  near  the  wartime  level  But  soybean-meal 
prioes  may  decline  in  late  1946,  as  a result  of  lower  returns  to  dairy  and  poultry  farmers  and 
some  weakening  in  the  demand  for  hi^i-protein  feeds . 

Soybeans:  Production,  crushings,  price  reoeived  by  farmers, 
and  comparable  price.  United  States,  1924-45 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

Octo- 

ber 

Produc- 

tion 

for 

beans 

$ 

t 

j Crush- 
: ingis 

s 

2 

c 

j Seas on 
'average 
price 
per 

* bushel 

i 

tCompa-  i 

:rable  : 
iprice  : 
: per  : 
ibushel  : 
sSeptem-: 
:ber  15  : 
« -1/  -■ 

\ Year 
begin- 
. ning 
. Octo- 
\ ber 

t 

t 

Production 
for  beans 

X 

° Crushings 

: 

: iCoirrpa- 

s irable 

Season  iprice 
: average  : per 
; price  per : bushel 
t bushel  iSeptem 
i :ber  15 

: s 1/ 

I755ET 

i ,bbo  ” 

5ol^ 

Dol-  : 

I 

1,000 

1,000 

Del- 

Dol- 

bushels 

bushels 

lars 

lars  : 

I 

bushels 

bushels 

lare 

lars 

1924 

4,947 

307 

2.46 

1.60  r 

: 1935 

1 

X 

48,901 

26,181 

.73 

1.23 

1926 

4,875 

351 

2.34 

1.61  : 

: 1936 

X 

33,721 

20,618 

1.27 

1.26 

1926 

5,239 

335 

2.01 

1.61  : 

: 1937 

X 

46,164 

30,310 

.85 

1.27 

1927 

6,938 

559 

1.81 

1.59  : 

I 1938 

X 

61,906 

44,648 

.67 

1.19 

1928 

7,880 

882 

1.88 

1.61  : 

: 1939 

X 

90,141 

56,684 

.81 

1.20 

1929 

9,438 

1,666 

1.88 

1.60  i 

i 1940 

X 

77,468 

64,066 

.90 

1.20 

1930 

13,929 

4,069 

1.37 

1.52  : 

: 1941 

X 

105, 587 

77,131 

1.66 

1.32 

1931 

17,260 

4,725 

.50 

1.32  : 

: 1942 

X 

187,155 

133,454 

1.61 

1.46 

1932 

15,168 

3,470 

;54 

1.17  : 

: 1943 

X 

193,125 

142,306 

1.82 

1.57 

1933 

13,509 

3,054 

.94 

1.22  : 

: 1944 

X 

192,863 

2/  160,000 

2.06 

1.63 

1934 

23,157 

9,105 

.99 

1.27  : 

: 1945 

X 

3/  196,587 

t/  150,000 

4/  2.06 

1.67 

i i: i 

1/  Computed  under  Section  3(b)  o'l*  Price  Control  Act. 

Zj  Preliminary. 

Zj  Indicated  October  1. 

4/  Fore oast. 

Production  and  prices  oompiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  crushings,  from 
Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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COTTONSEED:  PRODUCTION,  CRUSHINGS 
AND  PRICE,  UNITED  STATES,  1 910-45 


* YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  ‘•ANNUAL  PRICES.  1910-S2 

DATA  FOR  19*6  FORECAST  ON  BASIS  OF  OCT.  I INDICATIONS 

U.  & HNDTHM  Of  AfcSICULTURl  Hit.  AMRO  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Production  of  oottonaeed  in  1946  is  indicated  to  be  18  percent  smaller  than  in  1944,  re- 
flecting a 10-percent  reduotion  in  ootton  aoreage  and  a deoline  in  yield  per  acre  from  the  1944 
reoord  high.  About  87  percent  of  the  1944  orop  was  oruahed.  Prices  of  oottonseed  in  the  1946-46 
season  will  be  supported  at  the  same  level  as  a year  earlier — $55  per  ton  f.o.b.  shipping  point 
in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Yexioo,  and  #66  per  ton  in  the  other  eotton-produoing  States.  Some 
deoline  in  oottonseed  prices  is  likely  in  1946-47,  however,  as  a result  of  probable  lower  prices 
for  oilseed  meal  than  in  1946  and  early  1946. 


i Season  I Parity 

i average i price 
i price  «per  ton, 
i per  iJuly  15 


Season 

average 

price 

per 


: Parity 

i prioe 
tper  ton, 
(July  15 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 


Produc- 

tion 


Crush - 
ings 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 


t 

1 

1,000 

tons 

1,060 

tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

t t 

t 1 

X 

t 

1,000 

tons 

1,000 

tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1910 

t 

t 

5,166 

4.106 

26.11 

21.65 

t 1 

: s 

X 

1928  x 

6,319 

5,061 

34.17 

38.11 

1911 

X 

6,970 

4,921 

17.18 

22  ,65 

1 1 

1929  « 

6,406 

6,016 

20.92 

37.43 

1912 

t 

6,087 

4,680 

18.36 

22.65 

x : 

1930  J 

6,028 

4,715 

22.04 

36.08 

1915 

X 

6,286 

4,848 

21.96 

23.00 

1 1 

1931  I 

7,310 

6,328 

8.97 

31.80 

1914 

l 

7,165 

6,780 

16.51 

23.00 

j x 

1932  i 

5,815 

4,621 

10.33 

27.74 

1915 

X 

4,963 

4,202 

30.15 

24.13 

1 x 

1933  « 

5.611 

4,167 

12.88 

26.83 

1916 

t 

6,085 

4,479 

45.63 

28.19 

1 x 

1934  1 

4,266 

3,660 

33.00 

28.86 

1917 

s 

6,012 

4,252 

64.28 

33.37 

x 1 

1935  « 

4,634 

3,818 

30.54 

29.32 

1918 

I 

5,341 

4,479 

66.23 

39.01 

I x 

1936  : 

5,472 

4,498 

33.36 

28.64 

1919 

x 

5,069 

4,013 

66.79 

44.65 

x 1 

1937  i 

7,844 

6,326 

19.51 

30.44 

1920 

t 

6,966 

4,069 

25.66 

45.55 

x x 

1938  l 

4,960 

4,471 

21.79 

28.41 

1921 

t 

3,528 

3,008 

29.14 

37.21 

X X 

1939  i 

4,869 

4,161 

21.17 

27.74 

1922 

t 

4,330 

3,242 

30.42 

36.98 

X X 

1940  : 

5,286 

4,398 

21.73 

28.19 

1925 

I 

4,503 

3,308 

41.23 

37.66 

X X 

1941  1 

4,563 

4,008 

47.66 

29.54 

1924 

s 

6,050 

4,605 

33.25 

37.43 

X X 

1942  : 

6,202 

4,498 

45.61 

34.05 

1926 

1 

7,160 

6,558 

31.69 

38.34 

1943  i 

4,688 

3,965 

52.10 

36.98 

1926 

t 

7,989 

6,306 

22.04 

38.11 

X X 

1944  t 

4,901 

4,253 

52.70 

38.30 

1927 

X 

s 

5.758 

4,654 

34.83 

37.66 

X X 

t X 

1946  x 
s 

3/  4,030 

4/  3,466 

4/  62.50 

39.00 

Production  : Crushings  i 


Year  beginning  July. 

"5/  Annual  prioes,  1910-22. 

S/  Indicated  Ootober  1. 
i/  Foreoast. 

Production  and  prioes  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eoonamiosj  orushings, 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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PEANUTS,  FARMERS'  STOCK:  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION, 
AND  PRICE.  UNITED  STATES,  1919-45 


*FOR  EDIBLE  USE  A INCLUDING  FARMER'S  STOCK  EQUIVALENT  OF  NO.  2 SHELLED  PEANUTS  DIVERTED  TO  OIL  BEGINNING  1944 
t ANNUAL  PRICES.  1919-22  DATA  FOR  1945  FORECAST  ON  BASIS  OF  OCTOBER  1 INDICATIONS 

U,  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG. 34633  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Price*  to  farmer*  for  peanuts  frill  be  supported  in  1945-46  at  the  same  level  as  in  1944-45, 
when  the  price  for  all  types  and  grades  averaged  slightly  more  than  8 cents  per  pound.  In  1946-47, 
military  and  civilian  demand  for  salted  peanuts,  peanut  butter,  and  peanut  candy  probably  will  be 
less  than  during  the  war.  Production  of  peanuts  may  deoline  sanewhat  in  1946,  but  probably  will 
still  be  relatively  high*  A support  price  at  90  peroent  of  the  parity  prioe  for  peanuts -for-nuts 
would  be  around  7.5  oent*  per  pound  (9150  per  ton;,  assuming  parity  at  the  Ootober  1946  level.  In 
1936-59,  prices  to  farmers  for  peanuts  averaged  67  peroent  of  parity* 

Peanuts,  farmers’  stock*  Production,  disposition,  price  reoeived  by  farmers,  and  parity  prioe. 

United  States,  1919-45 


Crop 

tot- 

la* 

jZ_ 

1 

« 

t 

t 

1 

1 

Produc- 

tion, 

pioked 

threshed 

Disposition 

Season 

average 

prioe 

per 

pound 

* Parity* 1 s 

1 price  ix  Crop  1 
t per  11  market- 1 

1 pound  * ling  year* 
iJuly  16 1 * 1/  * 

1 2/  1 * * 

Joushed 

1 

Cleaned 

and 

shelled 

1 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb .Mil. lb. 

Cents 

Cents 

t 

1919 

t 

t 

688 

10 

552 

9.4 

9.5 

1933 

t 

s 

1920 

I 

696 

75 

497 

4.8 

9.7 

1934 

* 

1921 

X 

678 

84 

478 

3.9 

7.9 

1935 

1 

1922 

1 

623 

13 

398 

5.4 

7.9 

1936 

t 

1923 

1 

668 

2 

437 

6.5 

8.0 

1937 

* 

1924 

t 

713 

10 

671 

6.8 

8.0 

1938 

1 

1925 

1 

722 

8 

591 

4.6 

8.2 

1939 

X 

1926 

1 

662 

1 

526 

4.8 

8.1 

1940 

1 

1927 

1 

844 

20 

673 

5.1 

8.U 

1941 

X 

1928 

t 

844 

7 

679 

6.0 

8.1 

1942 

I 

1929 

t 

898 

29 

719 

3.7 

8.0 

1943 

I 

1950 

t 

697 

12 

526 

s.s 

7.7 

1944 

1 

1931 

1 

1,056 

9 

855 

1.6 

6.8 

1946 

s 

1952 

t 

1 

941 

8 

744 

1.6 

6.9 

t 

X 

Disposition 

Production,  ’ * ■ 

picked  and 
threshed  Crushed 


Cleaned 

and 

shelled 


820 
1,014 
1,153 
1,260 
1,233 
1,289 
1,212 
1,760 
1,477 
2,212 
2,185 
2,111 
5/  2,260 


"Vll.lfe. 

3 

140 
182 
211 
196 
261 
73 
658 
220 
391 
408 
348 
400 


3/  348  4/  1* 

3 /t/  400  4/5/  1, 


626 

642 

768 

879 

828 

796 

876 

991 

910 

1,359 

1,372 

345 

450 


dents'  Cents 


2.8 

3.3 

3.1 

3.7 
3.3 

3.3 

3.4 
3.3 

4.7 

6.0 

7.1 
8.0 
8.0 


5.7 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.5 

6.0 

5.9 
6.0 
6.3 

7.2 

7.9 

8.2 

8.3 


Other  data  based  on  a marketing  year  beginning  in  August  in  the  southwestern  peanut  area,  in  September  in  the  south- 
eastern area,  and  in  November  in  the  Virginia -Carolina  area. 

2/  Annual  prices,  1919-22. 

t/  Includes  No.  2 shelled  peanuta  (equivalent  in  1944  to  229  million  pounds,  farmers’  stook  basis)  diverted  from  the 
edible  peanut  trade  and  crushed. 

4/  Exoludes  farmers’  stook  equivalent  of  No.  2 shelled  peanuts  produced. 

’%/  Indicated  October  1. 
c/  Forecast. 

Crushing*  of  peanuts  in  the  hull,  1919-37,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (year  beginning  October).  Other  data  from  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eooncaaios. 


FATS  AND  OILS:  WHOLESALE  PRICES  AT  LEADING  Ceilings  prevented  any  substantial  increase  after  194l  in  the 

MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES,  1922-45  general  level  of  prices  for  fats  and  oils.  With  world  supplies  of 

INDEX  numbers  (1935-39  = 100)  fats  and  oils  expected  to  continue  short  in  1946,  prices  of  most  fati 

ent  | ] 1 1 j 1 1 1 and  oils  in  the  United  States  probably  will  remain  at  ceiling  levels 
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kvvo  incvjvovo  rH  cm  ctv  kv 

O -lirv  1^-  KV  rH  r-H  f~-VO 


O CVJ  60  rH  J-  60  QV  KV  CVJ  VO 

cvj  crv  vo  r~-  6o  crv  o rH  crv  eo 


C~-rH  Kv  t+  K-  I-— 

r—  kvvo  vo  vo  vo 


KV60VOVO  j-  vo 
irv  60  CVJ  KV  KV  KV 


60  irv  irv  r--  p cvj 
crv  ri  3 j* 


cvj  p cvj  irv  60  r—vo  cvj 
CVJ  3 KV  KV  KV  KV  KV 


O KV O LTV  rH  VO  60  KVO  KV 
rH  60  VO  VO  60  O O rH  CTV  60 


60  VO  CVJ  rH  K-  CTV 
60  rH  J-  ITV^t 


cvj  kvj-  irvvo  r— eo  ctv 

CVJCVJCVJCVICVJCVJCVJCVJ 

oScrvoScrvcrvcrvCTvCTv 


O rH  CVJ  KVJ-  ITVVO  K-  60  CTV 
KV  KV  KV  KV  KV  KV  KV  KV  KV  KV 
CTV  CTV  crv  CTV  CTv  CTV  CTv  CTv  crv  CTv 


O rH  CVJ  nr  irv 

3 

CTV  CTV  CTv  CTV  CTV  CTV 


1/  Partly  estimated. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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FEED  CROPS:  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1920-45 
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•PRELIMINARY.  OCTOBER  1 ESTIMATE 


S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N EG.  4 38  2 6 BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Produotion  of  the  four  principal  feed  grains  in  1Mb  totaled  121  million  tons  — about  the 
same  as  in  1944.  Production  of  feed  grain  has  been  at  a high  level  since  1937,  reaching  a 
record  in  1942.  and  a near-record  in  1944  and  1945.  Considerably  less  wheat  and  rye  will  be  fed 
in  the  1945-46  season  than  a year  earlier,  and  imports  of  oats  and  barley  will  be  materially 
smaller,  so  the  total  supply  of  grain  for  livestock  is  indicated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  a 
year  ago. 


Hay  production  in  1945  was  the  second  largest  on  record.  Supplies  of  hay  are  greater 
tlian  a year  ago  in  all  geographic  regions  of  the  country. 

Feed  crops  i Acreage  harvested  and  production  (in  tons),  United'  States,  1920-45 


Year 

Corn 

: 

l 

Oats 

: 

Barley 

All  sorghums  « 

for  grain  : 

All  hay 

. : 
Acreage 

Produc-  : 
tion  1/  j 

Acreage  1 

’roduc-  x 
tion  : 

Acreaee ; p^r  ; 

: fiiT : 

Acreage  \ 

Produc- 

tion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

1920 

101,359 

85,977 

42,732* 

23,109 

7,439 

4,105 

4,177 

2,528 

73,033 

91,688 

1921 

103,155 

81,996 

45,539 

16,724 

7,074 

3,185 

3,850 

2,050 

73,070 

84,821 

1922 

100,345 

75,305 

40,324 

18,366 

6,601 

3,670 

3,519 

1,435 

75,432 

95,152 

1923 

101,123 

80,508 

40,245 

19,635 

7,151 

3,816 

' 4,354 

1,774 

73,545 

89,418 

1924 

100,420 

62,247 

41,857 

22,658 

7,038 

3,968 

3,669 

1,767 

74,459 

91,454 

1925 

101,331 

79,354 

44,240 

22,484 

8,186 

4,619 

4,067 

1,648 

70,105 

78,832 

1926 

99,452 

71,315 

42,854 

18,447 

7,917 

3,985 

4,361 

2,037 

60,795 

76,025 

1927 

98,357 

73,251 

40,350 

17,492 

9,465 

5,738 

4,410 

2,334 

72,131 

98,151 

1928 

100,336 

74,634 

40,128 

21,007 

12,735 

7,880 

4,265 

2,212 

67,185 

83,942 

1929 

97,805 

70,446 

38,153 

17,807 

13,564 

6,735 

3,523 

1,399 

69,531 

87,357 

1930 

101,465 

58,244 

39,847 

20,393 

12,629 

7,239 

3,477 

1,052 

67,947 

74,527 

1931 

106,866 

72,126 

40,193 

17,988 

11,181 

4,807 

4,443 

2,014 

68,160 

75,203 

1932 

110,577 

82,050 

41,700 

20,073 

13,206 

7,185 

4,400 

1,851 

70,412 

83,721 

1933 

105, 9ie 

67,133 

36,528 

11,781 

9,641 

3,668 

4,354 

1,523 

6e  ,439 

75,072 

1934 

92,193 

40,570 

29,455 

8,708 

6,577 

2,817 

2,396 

538 

65,387 

60,485, 

1335 

95,974 

64,382 

40,109 

19,364 

12,436 

6,928 

4,597 

1,613 

68,562 

90,389 

1936 

93,154 

42,159 

33,654 

12,681 

8,329 

3,546 

2,795 

848 

67,743 

70,040 

1937 

93,930 

74,003 

35,542 

18,828 

9,969 

5,325 

4,915 

1,959 

66,015 

83,035 

1938 

92,160 

71,365 

36*042 

17,430 

10,610 

6,159 

4,699 

1,882 

66,194 

91,465 

1939 

86,279 

72,266 

33,460 

15,323 

12,7^8 

6,676 

4,759 

1,491 

69,097 

86,305 

1940 

86,738 

68,945 

35,334 

19,926 

13,476 

7,415 

6,183 

2,329 

71,919 

94,767 

1941 

86,186 

74,922 

37,965 

18,891 

14,220 

8,690 

5,982 

3,130 

71,776 

94,238 

1942 

89,021 

87,683 

37,878 

21,593 

16,850 

10,300 

5,871 

2,990 

72,645 

105,292 

1943 

94,455 

84,962 

38,395 

18,200 

14,768 

7,780 

6,662 

2,908 

74,345 

99,573 

1944 

97,235 

90,394 

38,984 

18,662 

12,359 

6,826 

9,117 

5,oe9 

74,067 

97,980 

1945 

2/j 

92,229 

86,188 

41,950 

25,338 

10,606 

6,654 

7,268 

2,944 

73,754 

104,231 

l/  Production  for  all  purposes. 

Preliminary.  October  1 estimate. 
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FEED  GRAIN  SU PPLI ES:  TOTAL  AN D PER  ANIMAL  UNIT, 
UNITED  STATES,  1926-45 


* TOTAL  SUPPLY  OF  COHN.  OATS.  BARLEY.  AND  SORGHUM  GRAIN  (INCLUDING  IMPORTS)  FOR  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
CROP'YEARS.  PLUS  QUANTITIES  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FED.  SEASON  BEGINNING  OCTOBER. 

DATA  FOR  1944  ARE  PRELIMINARY;  1945  NOVEMBER  1 INDICATIONS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  40008  BUREAU  ©P  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Total  cany-over  stocks  of  com,  oats,  and  barley  wore  about  3»5  million  tone  larger 
at  the  end  of  the  1944-45  crop  year  than  a year  earlier#  Carry-overs  of  corn  and  barley  at 
the  end  of  the  194^-46  season  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  this  year,  but  carry-over  of 
oate  probably  will  be  larger,  so  that  the  total  carry-over  of  these  three  grains  may  be 
about  the  same  in  1946  as  in  1945*  Smaller  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  probably  will  be 
fed  in  the  194^-46  feeding  season  than  in  any  of  the  previous  four  seasons. 

Feed  grain  supplies*  Total  and  per  animal  unit.  United  States,  1926  - 45 


Crop 

year 

Feed 

grain 

production 

. A/ 

Carryover 

of  feed 
grain 
2/ 

Imports 

of  feed 
grain 

3/ 

Wheat  fed 

it/ 

fiye  fed 

it/ 

* 

Total 

supply 

Grain-  t 
consuming  : 

animal  : 

units  5/  : 

Supply 

per 

animal 

iOOO  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

1926 

95,744 

12, 394 

107 

1.135 

191 

109,611 

135, **57 

.81 

1927 

98,815 

8,987 

86 

1,462 

185 

109.535 

140,453 

.78 

1928 

105.733 

4,769 

16 

1.720 

240 

112,478 

137,038 

.82 

1929 

96.347 

7,712 

26 

3.033 

459 

107,617 

135,806 

-79 

1910 

86,928 

6,857 

68 

5.502 

515 

99.870 

134,944 

.74 

1931 

96,935 

8,013 

12 

5,213 

•561 

110,734 

139,469 

-79 

1932 

111,159 

10,238 

5 

3,868 

325 

125.595 

144,491 

.87 

193? 

84,105 

15,298 

28 

3.564 

162 

103.157 

143,168 

.72 

1934 

52,633 

12.395 

1,548 

3.396 

398 

70,370 

120,518 

.58 

1935 

92,287 

3.597 

608 

3.849 

420 

100,761 

123,032 

.82 

1936 

59,234 

11,242 

3,316 

1,914 

381 

76,087 

122,401 

.62 

1937 

100,115 

3.905 

82 

*‘.530 

53* 

109,170 

120,962 

.90 

1938 

96,836 

14.341 

36 

4,o44 

636 

115.893 

127,003 

-91 

1939 

95.756 

20,862 

217 

**.179 

521 

121.535 

138,491 

.88 

1940 

98.615 

23,026 

229 

2.397 

498 

124,765 

133,449 

•93 

1941 

105,633 

23.301 

77 

5,106 

708 

134.825 

143,077 

.94 

1942 

122,566 

18,851 

1.587 

11,898 

809 

155.711 

159.599 

.98 

1943 

113,850 

16,673 

2.373 

13,092 

851 

146,839 

171,149 

.86 

1944  6/ 

120,972 

10,710 

2,189 

8,463 

442 

142,776 

147.033 

.97 

1945  Jj 

121,059 

14.153 

94o 

3,600 

336 

139.588 

147,000 

.95 

l/  Corn  for  all  purposes,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains.. 

2/  Total  stocks  (ejcclusive  of  stocks  at  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses)  of  corn  October  1, 
oats  July  1,  and  barley  June  1 (August  1,  1926  - 33). 

V Imports  of  com,  oats,  and  barley  grain. 

4/  Year  beginning  October. 

5/  Crain-con suming  animal  units  on  farms. January  1 following  the  harvest. 

6/  Preliminary. 

Jj  fcvember  1 indications. 
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BYPRODUCT  FEEDS:  SUPPLIES  AVAILABLE  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  FEEDING,  UNITED  STATES,  1926-45 


* GRAIN-CONSUMING  ANIMAL  UNITS  JANUARY  1 OF  FOLLOWING  YEAR.  EXCLUDING  HORSES  AND  MULES 
A 1945-46  TENTATIVELY  ESTIMATED 


O.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  4864*  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  total  supply  of  byproduct  feeds  for  livestock  during  the  1945-46  feeding  season  is 
indicated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  in  1944-45,  when  it  was  the  largest  on  record.  Most  of  the 
decrease  from  1944-45  is  in  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  in  distillers'  dried  grains.  Millfeed 
output  is  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  record  production  last  season.  Production  of 
oilmenl  other  than  cottonseed  meal  may  be  slightly  larger  in  total  than  in  1944-45. 

Byproduct  feeds:  Supplies  available  for  livestock  feeding,  1926-45 


Year 

beginning 
October  1 

Oilcake 

and  : 

meal  1/  : 

Animal  : 

protein  : 

feeds  2/  : 

Other  i 

byproduct  r 
feeds  3/  j 

Total  : 

: 

Animal 

units 

V 

: Supply 

: per 

t animal  unit 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Millions 

Pound 8 

1926 

2,684 

2,745 

8,080 

13,509 

111.3 

243 

1927 

2,212 

2,655 

8,280 

13,147 

117.1 

225 

1928 

2,602 

2,757 

8,297 

13,656 

114.5 

239 

1929 

2,642 

2,760 

8,344 

13,746 

114.0 

241 

1930 

2,392 

2,828 

6,020 

13,240 

113.9 

232 

1931 

2,166 

2,877 

7,252 

12,295 

119.2 

206 

1932 

2,107 

2,965 

7,513 

12,585 

124.7 

202. 

1933 

2,069 

2,890 

7,446 

12,405 

123.8 

200 

1934 

2,152 

2,768 

7,400 

12,320 

101.5 

24? 

1935 

2,772 

2,842 

8,266 

13,880 

104.5 

266 

1936 

3,108 

2,804 

8,298 

14,210 

104.4 

272 

1937 

3,396 

2,806 

7,985 

14,187 

103.6 

274 

1938 

3,440 

2,875 

8,455 

14,770 

110.1 

268 

1939 

3,651 

2,920 

8,350 

14,921 

122.0 

245 

1940 

4,404 

3,098 

8,785 

16,287 

117.3 

278 

1941 

4,628 

2,981 

9,110 

16,719 

127.4 

262 

1942 

6,048 

2,962 

9,565 

18,575 

144.3 

257 

1943 

6,223 

2,914 

9.736 

18,873 

156.5 

241 

1944  5/ 

6,128 

2,720 

10,706 

19,554 

133.0 

294 

194  5 6/ 

6 ,825 

2,770 

10,540 

19,135 

133.0 

288 

4/  Tankage  and  i?eat  scraps,  fish  meal,  dry  equivalent  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  whey,  and  whole 
milk  fed  on  farms,  plus  dried  and  condensed  milk  and  milk  products  used  for  feed. 

3/  Wheat  millfeeds,  dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp,  rice  millfeeds,  gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers' 
dried  grains,  distillers'  dried  grains,  alfalfa  meal,  and  estimated  quantities  of  hominy  feed, 
oat  millfeeds,  molasses,  and  screenings. 

4/  Grain-consuming  animal  units  on  farms  January  1 of  ths  following  year,  excluding  horses  and 
mules  • 

b/  Preliminary. 

Indicated  November  1. 
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1935-39  AV.  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  l/  J7-peroant  protein,  J»n.  1935-Hot.  1936,  S«pt.  1937-Augu8t  19iil.  »nd  s®frt.  19(iJ-3ept.  19i>U>  Jl*-per0«nt 

protein,  Deo.  1936-August  1937#  *ad  8ept.  1941 -August  1943 1 32-percant  protein,  Oot.  1944-Sept.  1945 

RJMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43602  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  PSDOeSSOrS*  prt.05  at  ChloftgO  plus  dllovanOO  for  bags. 


CORN,  OATS,  AND  BARLEY:  PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  RECEIVED  BY  Corn,  oate  and  l>«rloy:  Prlco  p«r  ta»h»l  recoWed  by  faraorr, 

FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1935-45  Dnlt,d  state*’  1935-^5  1/ 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  MEATS 
EXCLUDING  LARD,  UNITED  STATES,  1899-1945 


4 INCLUDING  THE  ARMED  FORCES  * CIVILIAN  ONLY 

DATA  FOR  194  4 ARE  PRELIMINARY,  1945  ESTIMATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  35742  BUREAU  OF  AGR ICU  LT  UR  A L ECONOMICS 

Total  production  of  meat  In  1%(>  may  be  slightly  greater  than  in  194-5 • 4 large  cattle 

slaughter  is  indicated  by  the  near-reoord  number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  rancho a,  and  a relatively 
high  level  of  pork  production  is  in  prospect.  Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  will  be  reduced  in  194-6, 
reflecting  continuation  of  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers  this  year.  Further  expansion  in  meat 
output  in  the  next  few  years  is  not  likely;  but  meat  production  probably  will  continue  above  20 
billion  pounds  annually  for  several  years. 

With  reductions  in  neat  purchases  by  the  armed  forces  and  in.  the  exports  in  prospect, 
civilian  meat  supplies  per  capita  in  the  next  2 years  may  be  about  15  percent  greater  than  the 
average  for  thw  1930’s.  However,  per  capita  income  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  the  1930's, 
and  prioes  of  meat  probably  will  remain  near  194-5  levels. 


Production  and  consumption  of  all  meats  excluding  lard,  and  population, 
United  States,  1899-1944 


Year 

: 

\ 

Produc- 

tion 

Consumption 

: Estimated 

; population  of 

t 

: Year 

t 

t 

X 

X 

Produc- 

tion 

Consumption 

1 Estimated 

t population  of 

Total 

5 Per 

. capita  1 J 

: continental 
: Uni ted  States, 

1 July  1 2/ 

: Total 

i 

Per 

capita  if 

t continental 
iUnited  States, 
t July  1 2/ 

X 

Mil.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

Lb. 

Thou#. 

X 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb, 

Thou®. 

1899 

j 

12,706 

11.273 

150.7 

74.799 

! 1925 

X 

16.598 

16,220 

140.0 

115,832 

1 

: 1926 

X 

16,649 

16.197 

158.0 

117.399 

1900 

2 

12,847 

11,470 

150.7 

76.094 

! 1927 

X 

16,321 

16.049 

134.8 

119.038 

1901 

; 

13.141 

11,729 

151.2 

77,585 

x 1928 

X 

16,248 

15.862 

131.6 

120,501 

1902 

2 

12,625 

11.472 

144.9 

79.160 

i 1929 

X 

16,147 

15.983 

131.3 

121,770 

1903 

2 

13.342 

12.261 

152.1 

80,632 

X 

1904 

13.592 

12.550 

152.7 

82,165 

: 1930 

X 

16,016 

15,884 

128.3 

123.770 

1905 

14.219 

13.003 

155.1 

83*820 

1 1931 

X 

16,456 

16,212 

130.0 

124.751 

1906 

2 

14.471 

13.292 

155.6 

85,439 

: 1932 

X 

16, 418 

16.360 

130.3 

125,569 

1907 

2 

14,782 

13,760 

158.2 

87,000 

: 1933 

17.317 

I7c005 

134.6 

126,324 

1908 

2 

15.393 

14,485 

163.3 

88.709 

1 1934 

u> 

18,830 

18,561 

146.0 

127,137 

1909 

2 

14,740 

14.043 

155.2 

90,492 

s 1935 

ll ! 

14,423 

14,841 

115.9 

128,031 

2 

: 1936 

X 

16.762 

16.423 

127.5 

128,852 

1910 

1 

13.998 

13,526 

146.4 

92,407 

i 1937 

1 

15.709 

16,258 

125.^ 

129,642 

1911 

l 

1^,869 

14,264 

152.0 

93,868 

1 193« 

1 

16.479 

16,500 

126.3 

130.661 

1912 

2 

14.453 

13.902 

145.8 

95.331 

i 1939 

: 

17.534 

17.493 

132.8 

131.736 

1913 

2 

14.475 

13.967 

143.7 

97,227 

j 

1914 

t 

14,103 

13.877 

140.0 

99.118 

: 1940 

: 

18.995 

18,732 

l4l.O 

1915 

14,886 

13.562 

134.9 

100,549 

1 1941 

t 

19.493 

19,210 

i43.3 

134,066 

1916 

15.907 

14,292 

140.2 

101,966 

1 1942 

; 

21.738 

20,252 

149.4 

135,528 

1917 

I 

15.501 

13.989 

135.3 

103, 4l4 

! 1943 

: 

24,136 

21.331 

155.3 

137.360 

1918 

2 

17,341 

14,81] 

141.7 

104,550 

! 1944 

4 /> 

24,648 

23.350 

168.0 

138.963 

1919 

16.642 

14,596 

138.9 

105,063 

> 1945 

5/; 

22,700 

21,206 

151.0 

140,469 

1920 

15.334 

14,490 

136.I 

106,466 

1 

1921 

2 

15.178 

14,540 

134.0 

108,541 

: 

1922 

2 

16,138 

15.162 

137.8 

110,055 

l 

1923 

2 

17.708 

16,492 

147.3 

111,950 

1924 

2 

2 

17.595 

16,809 

147.3 

114,113 

: 

X 

Tf  . . ------ 

149.6  pound#  in  1944.  2/  Bureau  of  Census  estimates  as  of  July  1.  From  1930  to  <iate  estimates  include  an  adjustment  of 
about  0.6  percent  for  underenumeration  of  children  under  5 years  of.  ego.  2/  Includes  1,502  million  pounds  of  meat  distrib- 
uted under  the  emergency  Government  relief  program  in  1934  and  62  million  pounds  in  1935*  4/  Preliminary.  Estimated. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS  OF  ALL  MEAT  ANIMALS, 
PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  AND  FARM  SALES.  1909-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS* 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  36406B  BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  total  volume  of  far*  marketings  of  meat  animals  In  1946  is  expected  to  be  little 
dlffermt  from  19U5-  ftit  If  subsidies  are  removed,  returns  from  sales  of  meat  animals  are 
likely  to  be  moderately  lover  than  In  1945.  Cash  reoelpts  to  farmers  In  1946  probably  will 
be  less  than  In  1945.  although  materially  above  prewar.  Reoelpts  from  farm  marketings  of 
meat  animals  averaged  2.2  billion  dollars  In  1935-59.  and  reaehed  an  all-time  high  of  5.9 
billion  dollars  in  1943*  Cash  reoelpts  totaled  5.7  billion  dollars  In  1944.  For  1945  the 
total  Is  likely  to  be  slightly  lover  than  in  1944,  although  higher  prloes  for  all  elasaes 
of  meat  animals  partly  offset  reduoed  marketings  of  hogs  and  lambs. 

Cash  reoelpts  from  farm  marketings  of  all  meat 
animals,  pries  reoeived  by  farmers,  and 
farm  sales,  1909-1*5 
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97 
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110 
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96 

105 

105 
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131 

123 

108 

184 

177 

110 

24 2 

203 

123 

240 

207 

119 

182 

173 

108 

109 

107 

105 

131 

114 

117 

z 

108 

112 

126 

128 

165 

i4o 

120 

171 

146 

118 

164 

141 

117 

177 

155 

119 

179 

160 

115 
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I S 
St 
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SI 
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SI 
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S t 
SS 

ss 
ss 
t s 
s s 
I s 

I s 

I I 
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1 1 
It 
1 1 
1 1 
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Year 


Indgg  Hum  boro 

Cash  receipts  1 Prioa  t Salas 

(1910-114*100)  t (August  1909-  s(  191 0-lWOO) 
1 July  19HP  100)i 


1930  1 

147 

135 

111 

1931  « 

103 

93 

ii3 

1932  * 

69 

65 

110 

1933  . 

73 

61 

119 

1934  . 

87 

70 

133 

1935  » 

112 

116 

101 

1936  . 

134 

118 

117 

1937  « 

139 

132 

109 

1938  . 

130 

115 

115 

1939  . 

135 

112 

122 

1940  i 

ll|P 

111 

13? 

1941  « 

192 

ll[6 

134 

1942  , 

284 

188 

151 

1943  « 

348 

209 

171 

1944  . 

338 

200 

178 

1945Vi 

325 

210 

158 

1/  Fora oast.  Goto bar  1945 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION, 
UNITED  STATES,  1934-43  AVERAGE  AND  1944-45 
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U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  4 5 147-A  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Hog  slaughter  for  1946  as  a whole  is  likely  to  total  somewhat  larger  than  in  1945, 
partly  as  a result  of  delayed  marketings  of  1945  spring  pigs  and  partly  because  of  an' increase 
in  the  size  of  the  1945  fall  pig  orop.  Cattle  slaughter  in  1946  and  1947  probably  will 
oontinue  high,  with  near-record  oattle  numbers  now  on  farms  and  ranches  and  a tendency  among 
cattle  raisers  to  reduoe  their  breeding  stook.  However,,  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
1946  is  likely  to  be  below  1945,  when  there  was  a marked  reduction  in  stock  sheep  numbers. 

A small  lamb  orop  and  reduoed  marketings  of  breeding  stook  are  in  prospect. 


Livestock  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection,  1934-43  Average,  1944-45 
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Hogs 

2 

Cattle 

2 

Calves 

. Sheep  and  Lambs 

Month 

*1934-®: 

1944  * 

191+5 

,1931+4+3. 

I9I4I+  * 

1945 

«19$44£« 

1944  * 

1945 

.192+4+3. 

1944  1 

1945 

.Average 

i 

t Average 

2 

.Average* 

» 

.Average 

: 

s Thou s. 

Thous. 

Thous 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous 

. Thous. 

Thou 8. 

Thou  8 

Thous, 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Jan. 

2 

* 4,476 

7,839 

5,299 

871 

1,11+1 

1,281+ 

434 

468 

560 

1,556 

1,933 

2,073 

Feb. 

* 3.296 

7.380 

3.267 

737 

1.043 

1.149 

393 

44l 

442 

1.332 

1,501 

1,622 

Mar. 

* 3.337 

7,165 

3 MU 

797 

1,057 

1,213 

485 

565 

575 

i,4o4 

1,538 

1.723 

Apr. 

* 3,243 

6,290 

3,066 

779 

939 

979 

496 

555 

477 

1,372 

1,378 

1,507 

May 

« 3,466 

6,61+3 

3,375 

808 

989 

1,045 

498 

541 

522 

1,442 

1,694 

1.824 

June 

* 3,358 

6,095 

3,382 

8ll+ 

1.003 

1,060 

468 

594 

1+86 

1,413 

1,823 

1.906 

July 

* 2,994 

4,795 

2.752 

856 

1,079 

1,050 

458 

634 

482 

1,515 

1,898 

1,742 

Aug. 

t 2,691+ 

4,145 

2,206 

917 

1.339 

1,292 

1+68 

756 

603 

1,626 

1,924 

1,568 

Sept. 

* 2,815 

3.521 

1,922 

966 

1.310 

1,358 

479 

753 

666 

1,734 

2,003 

1,658 

Oot. 

* 3,653 

1+.223 

1.057 

1,451 

541 

920 

1.831 

2,238 

Nov. 

i l+J+65 

5.258 

952 

1.336 

488 

874 

1,590 

2,013 

Dec. 

i 5,lk7 

z 

5,663 

911 

1.275 

457 

669 

1,580 

1,934 
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PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS,  NATIONAL 
INCOME  PER  CAPITA,  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION  PER 
CAPITA,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NCO.  40001  BU*REAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Batumi  to  farmers  for  ulai  of  Mat  animals  in  1946  probably  will  average  moderately 
loaar  in  1946,  The  prospective  supply  of  neat  for  1946  is  likely  to  about  equal  the  desand 
at  our rent  retail  prloe*,  ezoept  poasibly  for  sons  of  the  loner  grade  items  uhieh  nay  ezoeed  de- 
sand  at  our rent  prioes.  However,  eons  deollne  in  re turn a to  gnat  animal  producers  any  ooour  aa 
subsidy  paynents  to  elaughterera  for  hogs  and  oattle  and  dlreot  subsidies  to  farmers  for  sheep 
and  lasts  and  higher  grade  slaughter  oattle  are  discontinued . Such  subsidy  payments  are  now 
authorised  only  through  June  50,  1946. 

Per  saplta  neat  production,  which  went  steadily  downward  from  an  average  155  pounds  in 
1910-19  to  150  pounds  in  1950-59,  increased  to  an  average  of  160  pounds  in  1940-45.  beat  output 
will  probably  continue  above  165  pounds  per  oaplta  for  the  next  2 or  5 years.  Cattle  slaughter 
Is  expected  to  oontlnue  large  for  2 or  5 years,  and  a large  pork  output  is  also  indicated  at 
least  through  1946. 

Prioes  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals,  national  lnoome  per  oaplta, 
and  meet  production  per  capita,  United  States,  1910-45 
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i Dollars 

Pounds 

1 1 

■ Dollars 

Pounds 

1910 

i 566 

101 

161.6 

It 

1928 

■ 678 

166 

134.8 

1911 

i 346 

86 

158.4 

1 1 

1929 

• 706 

160 

152.6 

1912 

1 562 

97 

161.6 

1 1 

1930 

1 609 

136 

129.4 

1915 

I 589 

110 

148.9 

1 1 

1931 

1 480 

93 

131.9 

1914 

I 567 

115 

142.5 

II 

1932 

■ 547 

66 

130.7 

1915 

t 581 

105 

148.0 

1 1 

1935 

■ 332 

61 

137.1 

1916 

1 440 

123 

166.0 

1 1 

1934 

t 389 

70 

148.1 

1917 

I 616 

177 

149.9 

1 1 

1936 

■ 441 

116 

112.7 

1918 

i 556 

205 

166.9 

1 1 

1936 

« 610 

118 

130.1 

1919 

i 629 

207 

168.4 

1 1 

1937 

t 662 

152 

121.2 

1920 

t 689 

175 

144.0 

1 1 

1938 

■ 608 

116 

126.1 

1921 

« 657 

107 

139.8 

1 1 

1939 

■ 643 

112 

133.1 

1922 

« 560 

114 

146.6 

1 1 

1940 

■ 691 

111 

145.0 

1925 

i 652 

108 

168.2 

1 1 

1941 

■ 707 

146 

145.4 

1924 

i 619 

112 

164.2 

1 1 

1942 

■ 867 

188 

160.4 

1926 

i 649 

140 

145.5 

1 1 

1945 

1 1,088 

209 

176.7 

1926 

1 686 

146 

141.8 

1 1 

1944 

I 1,166 

200 

177.4 

1927 

1 669 

141 

157.1 

It 

1946  1/ 

1 1,166 

210 

161.0 

1/  Foreoast,  Ootober  1946. 
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ALL  CATTLE:  NUMBER  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES, 
JANUARY  1,  1867-1946 


*COWS  AND  HEIFERS  2 YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  KEPT  FOR  MILK 
DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  PRELIMINARY;  FOR  1946,  B STI  MATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  34150  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Total  cattle  numbers,  which  reached  an  all-time  high  at  the  beginning  of  19^,  declined 
slightly  by  January  1,  19^5  an(l  apparently  will  be  further  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  19^6. 
Slaughter  has  oeen  unusually  large,  beginning  in  19^2.  With  the  large  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  still  on  farms  slaughter  is  linely  to  continue  to  be  large  for  the  next  2 years  at  least. 


All  oattlei  Number  on  farms  January  1,  United  States,  1867-1945 
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V Cows  and  heifers  2 years  old  and  over  kept  for  milk. 

z/  Prelim  in  ary 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  100  POUNDS,  GOOD  GJRADE  SLAUGHTER  STEERS 
AT  CHICAGO,  FEEDER  STEERS  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  AND  PRICE  SPREAD, 
BY  MONTHS,  1938-42  AVERAGE,  1943-45 


U.  3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG  4 334  3 BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Unit  returns  from  sales  of  @ood  grade  slaughter  .steers  during  the  first  10  months  of  1945, 
inoluding  subsidy  payments  to  ojattle  produoers  beginning  May  1946,  trefe  slightly  higher  tlmn  a year 
earlier.  Prices  of  the  better'grades  of  slaughter  oattle  probably  will  oontinue  near  1946  levels 
in  the  first  half  of  1946,  reflecting  a high  level  of  consume^  purchasing  power  and  a strong  demand 
for  the  better  grades  of  beef.  However,  if  subsidy  payments  to  oattle  slaughterers  (authorised  to 
mid-1946)  are  withdrawn,  prioes  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  are  likely  to  average  lower  in  the 
second  half  of  1946  than  in  the  seoond  half  of  1946. 

With  higher  prioes  of  feeder  oattle,  the  spread  between  prioes  of  slaughter  oattle  and  feeder 
oattle,  including  the  60 -cent  subsidy  to  produoers,  in  the  early  fall  of  1945  was  narrower  than  the 
unusually  wide  spread  a year  earlier.  With  supply  of  soft  corn  muoh  larger  than  usual,  however, 
oattle  feeding  is  likely  to  be  on  a large  scale  again  this  season. 

Average  price  per  100  pounds,  good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chioagov  feeder  steers  at 
Kansas  City,  and  prioe  spread,  by  months,  1938-42  average,  1943-45 
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12.25 

3.90 

4.40 

Oct. 

14.92 

11.36 

3.66 

1 1 

Oot. 

16.45 

16.96 

12.62 

3.83 

4.33 

Not. 

14.98 

10.97 

4.01 

1 1 

Nov. 

Deo. 

14.89 

11.29 

3.60 

1 1 

1 1 

Deo. 
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SPRING,  FALL,  AND  TOTAL  PIG  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1924-45 


*FALL  PIG  CROP  BASED  ON  SOW'S  INDICATED  TO  FARROW  AND  1939-43  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PIGS  SAVED  PER  UTTER 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  39337  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  19L5  pig  orop  apparently  was  about  the  same  in  size  as  the  87  million  head  saved 
in  I9I4L,  with  a 7-percent  decrease  in  the  19L5  spring  pig  orop  being  about  offset  by  an 
inorease  in  the  fall  pig  crop.  Present  indications  point  to  a total  pig  crop  in  19L6  not 
greatly  different  from  that  in  19L5* 

Spring,  fall,  and  total  pig  crops.  United  States,  1924-44 


Year 

Pigs  saved 

Spring 

Fall 

Total 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous . 

1924 

50,218 

23,847 

74,065 

1925 

47,859 

22,451 

70,310 

1926 

50,579 

24,865 

75,444 

1927 

54,502 

26, 7U 

81,246 

1928 

52,390 

26,292 

78,682 

1929 

50,479 

25,646 

76,125 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


49,332 

53,984 

51,031 

53,460 

39,698 

32,884 

41,422 

38,52$ 

43,289 

53,238 


24,803 

29,192 

31,494 

30,740 

17,068 

23,260 

24,303 

23,994 

28,566 

33,714 


74,135 

83,176 

82,525 

84,200 

56,766 

56,144 

65,725 

62,519 

71,85$ 

86,952 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


49,567 

49,234 

60,902 

74,034 

55,428 

1/51,687 


30,273  s 

35,493  s 

43,657  s 

47,672  : 

31,325  : 

2/35,300  : 


79,840 

84,727 

104,559 

121,706 

86,753 

2/86,987 


l/  Preliminary 

2/  Indications  based  on  breeding  intentions  reports 
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PRICE  OF  BARROWS  AND  GILTS  PURCHASED  AT  CH ICAGO,  1937-45 


*DOES  NOT  APPLY  ON  HOGS  SOLD  POP  FEEDING  OVEH  30  DAYS,  FOP  BREEDING , TO  SERUM  MANUFACTURERS,  OR  BY  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
* VARIED  SEASONALLY:  DESIGNED  TO  AVERAGE  113.00  FOR  MARKETING  YEAR 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43313  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Hog  prioes  in  1946  probably  will  average  nearly  as  high  as  In  1946*  Prioes  nay  decline 
from  current  levels  during  peak  marketings  this  winter  and  again  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1946  when  the  large  1945  fall  pig  orop  is  marketed  in  greatest  voltne.  If  the  1946 
spring  pig  crop  is  no  larger  than  the  spring  crop  of  1945,  pork  prices  at  retail  probably  will 
be  about  as  high  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1946-47  as  in  the  current  season*  Assuming  current 
processor  subsidies  are  discontinued,  this  will  mean  a moderate  decline  in  the  price  of  hogs  com- 
pared with  the  current  level.  However,  hog  prioes  probably  will  not  decline  to  the  support-price 
level  in  late  1946.  Prioes  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  have  been  at  the  ceilings  during  most 
of  1945. 


Price  per  100  pounds  of  barrows  and  gilts  purchased  at  Chicago,  1937-45 


Year 

Jan. 

:!  Feb. 

| Mar. 

’ Apr. 

j May 

j JUne 

: 

! Aug. 

jSept. 

. Oct. 

! Nov. 

. Dec. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

“Dorr 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

~ToTT 

Dol . 

boi . 

Dol . 

Dol . 

1937 

11.97 

10.34 

8.72 

7.98 

1938 

7.98 

8.40 

9.19 

8.32 

8.26 

8.84 

9.49 

8.75 

8.90 

7.93 

7.68 

7.30 

1939 

7.37 

7.86 

7.49 

7.00 

6.82 

6.63 

6.67 

6.21 

7.77 

7.04 

6.04 

5.45 

1940 

5.40 

5.19 

5.13 

5.48 

5.70 

5.17 

6.31 

6.69 

6.76 

6.35 

6.16 

6.37 

1941 

7.81 

7.78 

7.69 

8.44 

9.00 

9.88 

11.12 

11.23 

11.67 

10.63 

10.22 

10.75 

1942 

11.44 

12.65 

13.42 

14.20 

14.09 

14.26 

14.55 

14.74 

14.67 

14.97 

13.94 

14.03 

1943 

14.85 

15.38 

15.61 

15.15 

14.46 

13.95 

13.87 

14.42 

14.94 

14.66 

13.74 

13.55 

1944 

13.51 

13.64 

13.98 

13.66 

13.16 

13.11 

13.72 

14.58 

14.69 

14.62 

14.18 

14.23 

1945 

14.72 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 
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PORK  AND  LARD  EXPORTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900-1945* 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 25181 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Increased  hog  production  in  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  during  the  war  will  , result 
in  increased  competition  for  United  States  hog  products  in  European  markets.  Nevertheless  ex- 
ports of  pork  and  lard  to  Europe  during  the  next  2 or  3 years  may  he  well  above  1935-39.  al- 
though  well  below  1 942-^5.  when  substantial  shipments  were  made  through  lend  lease.  Pork  and 
lard  production  in  Europe  is  much  below  prewar,  and  it  will  be  a few  years  before  European 
production  increases  to  the  prewar  level. 

Pork  and  Lard  Exports  and  shipments  from  the  United  States  1900-1+5 


Year 

t 

f 

Exports  and  shipments 

Pork  5 Card 

1 1 t 

Year 

1 1 t 

Exports  and  shipments 

Pork  t Lard 

S 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

»«  » 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1900 

t 

1 

854.1 

615.1 

«*  « 

‘ * 1923  « 

1,036.7 

1,073.8 

1901 

t 

865.0 

613.3 

* « 1924  t 

767.3 

985-9 

1902 

l 

61+9. 3 

510.5 

* * 1925  « 

578.3 

719.2 

1903 

1 

569.1+ 

538.9 

* * 1926  : 

449.6 

733.2 

1901+ 

t 

585.1 

568.7 

5 5 1927  S 

344.1 

717.2 

1905 

t 

685.3 

705.8 

* * 1928  : 

363.3 

801.5 

1906 

t 

728.7 

683.0 

« 1 1929  « 

407.5 

866.5 

1907 

t 

617.7 

592.4 

1 t 1930  ! 

339.3 

674.2 

1908 

t 

637.8 

584.6 

1 I 1931  « 

224.4 

600.8 

1909 

t 

493. 1 

460.8 

1 t 1932  t 

175.4 

575.9 

1910 

t 

331.7 

381.9 

» t 1933  * 

201.8 

611.8 

1911 

3 

480.6 

608. 5 

tt  1934  : 

210.8 

457.7 

1912 

S 

1+66.6 

556.4 

* « 1935  : 

136.2 

115.1 

1913 

t 

479.3 

580.1 

1 1 1936  * 

118. 3 

137.0 

19H+ 

t 

398.9 

1+64.4 

* t 1937  « 

ii4.4 

162.7 

1915 

t 

931.6 

491.7 

1 1 1958  : 

152.5 

234.1 

1916 

t 

1,033.3 

459.9 

* 1 1939  < 

191.8 

310.9 

1917 

S 

959.9 

386.2 

* t 1940  t 

162.8 

232.I 

1918 

t 

1,809.7 

558.3 

1 1 1941  t 

568.7 

423.5 

1919 

3 

1,859.9 

787.6 

it  1942  1 

1,610.3 

68i+.4 

1920 

3 

949.3 

642.4 

1 1 1943  t 

2,201.4 

775.3 

1921 

t 

788.2 

902.8 

it  1944  t 

1,690.7 

921.4 

1922 

3 

t 

t 

753.6 

797.4 

M 1945  l/t 

8 t t 

S t t 

1,200.0 

550.0 

1/  Partly  estimated 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  100  POUNDS  OF  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  SLAUGHTER 
LAMBS  AT  CHICAGO  AND  FEEDER  LAMBS  AT  OMAHA,  AND  PRICE 
SPREAD  BY  MONTHS,  1938-42  AVERAGE  AND  1943-45 


U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  45641  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

With  smallsr  marketings  in  prospeot,  unit  return*  from  sale*  of  lambs,  inoluding  direct 
subsidy  payments,  probably  will  average  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1946  thsn  in  the  first  half 
of  1945,  Prioes  of  lambs  probably  will  deoline  less  than  seasonally  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1946  and  would  average  higher  in  the  eeoond  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  seoond  half  of 
1945,  However,  if  direot  subsidy  payments  to  produoors  are  terminated,  unit  returns  on  sales  of 
lambs  probably  would  be  moderately  lower  in  the  last  6 months  of  1946  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1946. 


Hu oh  higher  prioes  for  feeder  lambs  in  the  fall  Of  1945  than  a year  earlier  resulted  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  spread  between  prioes  of  feeder  and  slaughter  lambs,  inoluding  subsidy 
payments , 

Average  prioe  per  100  pounds  of  good  and  ohoioe  grades  of  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago 
and  feeding  lambs  at  Omaha  and  prioe  spread,  by  months,  1938-42  average 


Tear 

and 

month 

At© rage  monthly  * 

prioe  of  lambs  x 

: 

t 

i 

Prioo  j 
spread 

t 

i 

* 

Tear 

and 

month 

Average  monthly  i 

prioe  of  lambs  i 

Prioe  spread 

i Good  i Good  ■ 

i and  i and  ■ 

i ohoioe  i ohoioe : 

i slaughter  if  ceding , 

: lambs  at  t lambs  i 

■ Chicago  i at  i 

: ■ Omaha  i 

Good  and  ohoioe 

slaughter  lambs 
at  Chioago 

Exoluding:In°lad" 
subsidy  i 

t subs  idy 

i Good  t i 

i and  : Ex-  i 
j ohoioe :olud-  i 
[feeding:  ing  i 
t lambs  :sub-  t 
: at  isidy  : 

i Omaha  : : 

Inolud- 

ing 

subs idy 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  i 

Dol . Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1958-42  average  ■ 

t 

l 

1944 

Jan. 

9.76 

8.97 

0.79  1 

Jan. 

15.62 

12.50 

5.02 

Feb. 

9.71 

8.85 

.88  I 

Fob. 

16.52 

15.27 

3.05 

liar. 

10.18 

9.14 

1.04  I 

Mar. 

16.28 

15.25 

3.05 

Apr. 

10.45 

— 

* 

Apr. 

16.60 

15.09 

5.41 

liay 

10.95 

— 

1 

May 

1,5.84 

12.57 

5.47 

June 

1/  11.42 

— 

— X 

June 

y 15.20 

July 

V 10.79 

9.24 

1.56  i 

July 

V 14.49 

Aug. 

V 10.68 

9.41 

1.17  i 

Aug. 

y 14.60 

12.71 

1.89 

Sept. 

V 10.61 

9.69 

1.02  ■ 

Sept. 

T/  14.54 

12.45 

1.91 

Oct. 

10.61 

9.54 

1.07  i 

Oot. 

14.41 

12.36 

2.05 

Nov. 

10.75 

9.61 

1.22  i 

Not. 

14.44 

12.49 

1.96 

Deo. 

10.99 

9.85 

1.16  « 

Deo. 

14.69 

12.60 

2.19 

1945 

t 

1945 

Jan. 

16.86 

15.59 

2.26  t 

Jan. 

15.66 

12.99 

2.67 

Feb. 

15.90 

14.26 

1.64  ■ 

Feb  # 

16.59 

15.85 

2.76 

Mar. 

16.16 

14.91 

1.25  t 

Mar . 

16.77 

15.90 

2.87 

Apr. 

15.92 

14.42 

1.60  « 

Apr. 

16.82 

14.00 

2.82 

May 

15.81 

14.07 

1.74  i 

May 

16.93 

— 

— 

June 

— 

— 

x 

June 

y 16. 02 

— 



July 

1/  14.74 

— 

X 

July 

V 16.14 

— 

— 

Aug. 

V 15.99 

15.47 

.52  t 

Aug. 

V 14.52  16.82 

14.65 

-.21 

1.29 

Sept. 

1/  15.98 

12.67 

1.51  > 

Sept. 

y 15.68  15.18 

14.51 

-.83 

.67 

Oot. 

15.82 

11.81 

2.01  i 

Oot. 

Nov. 

15.75 

11.56 

2.58  I 

Not. 

Deo. 

14.55 

11.66 

2.90  t 

t 

Deo. 

1 / spring  lambs. 
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HORSES  AND  M U LES,  AN  D TRACTORS  ON  FARMS 
JANUARY  1,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  38745  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Horses  stnd  Moles,  and  Tractors  on  I'anns  January  1,  United  States,  19IO-L5 
Legend  for  3®7^5 

Short  supplies  of  farm  labor  and  high  wage  rates  during  the  war  brought  a continued  rapid 
displacement  of  faro  horses  and  mules  by  tractors.  Despite  the  small  number  of  horse  and  mule 
colts  raised  in  the  last  several  years  and  the  small  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  and 
ranches,  there  is  little  prospect  for  higher  prices  for  work  stock  in  1946  and  1947.  "ith 
unlimited  numbers  of  farm  tractors  soon  to  be  available  to  farmers,  replacement  of  horses  and 
mules  by  tractors  will  continue,  and  demand  for  work  stock,  especially  horses,  probably  will 
be  weak.  Prices  of  horses  and  mules  rose  until  early  19^3  and  then .began  to  decline.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  horses  in  the  first  10  months  of  19^5  were  the  lowest  since  1933* 

Demand  for  mules,  mainly  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  areas  of  the  South,  was  strong  compared 
with  demand  for  horses,  with  relatively  higlkjprlces  in  l9+5» 


Horses  and  Mules, 

and  Traotors  on 

Farms  January 

1,  United  States, 

1910-U5 

Year 

Horses  and  mules  ‘ 

on  farms  Jan.  1 

Traotors  on 
farms  Jan.  1 

St  t 

s 1 Tear  t 

1 1 t 

Horses  and  mules 
on  farms  Jan.  1 

* Tractors  on 

t farms  Jan.  1 

Thous.  : 

Thous. 

t f s 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1910 

2L.211 

1 

« 1 1930  t 

19,1214  “ 

$&0  ' 

1911 

24.847 

14 

1 . 1931  * 

18,1468 

997 

1912 

25,277 

8 

ti  1932  « 

17,812 

1,022 

1913 

25,691 

U4 

1 1 1933  » 

17.337 

1.019 

1914 

26,178 

17 

, j 1934  1 

16.997 

1,016 

1915 

26,L93 

25 

««  1935  1 

16,683 

1,0L8 

1916 

26.53L 

37 

s 1 1936  1 

16,226 

1,125 

1917 

26,659 

51 

1 1 1957  t 

15,802 

1,230 

1918 

26,723 

85 

« . 1938  1 

15,2145 

1.370 

1919 

26.L90 

158 

« 1 1939  « 

lU.792 

I.I4I45 

1920 

25.7L2 

2I46 

81  19L0  « 

1I4.I48I 

1,545 

1921 

25,137 

343 

tt  19l4l  t 

114,136 

1,665 

1922 

214,588 

372 

It  19142  I 

13,720 

1,844 

1923 

214,018 

428 

.1  19L3  I 

13,379 

1,919 

19^ 

23,285 

L96 

t:  19W4  t 

12,833 

1,953 

1925 

22,569 

549 

tt  19l45i/t 

12,305 

2,072 

1926 

21,986 

621 

s s 1 

1927 

21,192 

693 

1 1 i 

1928 

20,448 

782 

i t t 

1929 

19,744 

827 

1 1 t 

1 2 t 

1/  Preliminary 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  SALES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  EXCLUDING 
GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1924-45 


41.  •.  CXPARYMSMT  OF  A®IUC4<1.TURK  NO®.  4»004  BUREAU  OF  AON  I CULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Caah  receipts  from  sales  of  dairy  products  for  19L6  are  likely  to  decline  moderately  from 
the  record  of  about  3.1  'billion  dollars,  excluding  Government  payments,  reached  in  I9U5,  due  in 
part  to  prospective  smaller  production,  and  to  slightly  lower  average  prices  for  whole  milk  sold 
at  wholesale.  In  addition  to  cash  receipts  from  marketings,  direct  Government  payments  on  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat  will  amount  to  about  500  million  dollars  in  19U5.  Authorization  for  Govern- 
ment subsidies  on  dairy  pA duots  extends  through  June  30,  1946. 

Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  dairy  products,  excluding  Government  payments. 

United  States,  1924-45 


Year 

Milk  sold 

at 

wholesale 

: Cream  sold 
: as 

: butterfat 

: Milk  and  cream 
: retailed  by 
: farmers 

Farm 

butter 

sold 

| Total 

sales 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  Aol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

1924 

574 

445 

317 

70 

l,4o6 

1925 

638 

484 

326 

67 

1.515 

1926 

66l 

502 

337 

66 

1,566 

1927 

718 

559 

3^4 

64 

1,635 

1925 

767 

569 

358 

62 

1.756 

1929 

842 

574. 

365 

57 

1,838 

1930 

764 

44o 

359 

44 

1,607 

1931 

585 

33° 

329 

33 

1,277 

1932 

427 

243 

289 

27 

986 

1933 

439 

258 

283 

24 

1,004 

1934 

524 

289 

308 

25 

1,146 

1935 

621 

3U3 

318 

28 

1,310 

1936 

748 

386 

317 

27 

1,478 

1937 

796 

383 

320 

26 

1,525 

1932 

733 

323 

310 

22 

1,388 

1939 

735 

296 

296 

19 

1,346 

1940 

856 

348 

293 

19 

1,516 

l°4l 

l,l4o 

439 

297 

21 

1,897 

1942 

1.525 

470 

319 

22 

2,336 

1943 

1,880 

571 

335 

23 

2,809 

1944  1/ 

2,084 

520 

343 

22 

2,969 

1945  2/ 

2,200 

500 

350 

22 

3,072 

if  Preliminary. 

2/  Tentative  indication. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  U N ITE  D 
STATES,  BY  MONTHS,  1914-21  AND  1939-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  < AUG  UST  ] 909- JULY  1914  = 100) 


U. 


11  R DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  43912  B U R E A U O F AG  R 1C  U LT  U R A L ECON  OM  I C S 


Prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  during  1946  are  expected  to  average  slightly  lower  than 
in  the  previous  2 years,  reflecting  a weakening  in  demand. 


Prices  rose  more  sharply  in  V.'orld  '.far  I than  in  World  War  II.  However,  Government  in- 
centive payments,  beginning  in  October  1943,  have  maintained  unit  returns  to  dairy  producers  at 
levels  consistently  higher  than  in  1914-20.  There  is  no  indication  for  1946  of  such  a sharp 
price  decline  as  occurred  in  1921. 

Dairy  produotsi  Prices  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  1914-21  and  1939-45 
Index  numbers  (Aug.  1909-July  1914  ■ 100) 


Year 

t 

Jan. 

t Feb. 

i U&r* 

, Apr. 

, May 

t June 

, July 

, Aug. 

gSept. 

f Oot. 

Nov. 

* Dec 

1914 

t 

! 

113 

108 

102 

94 

88 

87 

91 

97 

101 

107 

113 

114 

1915 

t 

112 

108 

102 

98 

91 

89 

91 

93 

97 

104 

111 

114 

1916 

t 

113 

111 

110 

106 

98 

94 

97 

103 

111 

123 

132 

135 

1917 

t 

134 

135 

132 

136 

131 

127 

133 

144 

154 

169 

174 

180 

1918 

: 

187 

183 

173 

159 

152 

146 

155 

167 

184 

203 

217 

227 

1919 

t 

214 

196 

196 

192 

185 

180 

187 

197 

203 

212 

224 

229 

1920 

i 

224 

215 

209 

202 

190 

187 

193 

200 

207 

207 

205 

188 

1921 

t 

181 

166 

161 

163 

130 

120 

130 

143 

144 

154 

154 

151 

1939 

i 

114 

112 

106 

99 

97 

99 

102 

107 

114 

121 

125 

125 

1940 

> 

126 

124 

119 

115 

111 

109 

111 

115 

118 

122 

129 

134 

1941 

t 

128 

126 

125 

127 

130 

134 

140 

144 

150 

154 

158 

158 

1942 

< 

158 

156 

152 

151 

162 

149 

152 

159 

167 

177 

184 

187 

1943 

188 

190 

190 

190 

189 

187 

189 

192 

195 

198 

202 

203 

1944 

t 

201 

201 

199 

196 

194 

192 

194 

196 

198 

201 

203 

203 

1945 

t 

202 

200 

198 

194 

192 

191 

192 

195 

197 
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MILK  COWS,  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  1924-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( I935-39-IOO  ) 


1945  TENTATIVE  INDICATION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG. 39573  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Milk  production  in  1946  ie  expeoted  to  decline  slightly  from  the  all-time  peak  of  about 
123  billion  pounds  reached  in  1945.  The  extent  of  the  decline  will  depend  upon  weather  and  total 
returns  to  dairy  farmers,  including  dairy-produotion  payments. 

The  number  of  milk  oows  probably  will  be  reduoed  somewhat  from  1945.  Milk  production  per 
ocrw  may  also  decline  from  the  record  level  of  1945,  when  record  unit  returns  were  accompanied  by 
exceptionally  good  pasture  conditions.  Milk  production  per  ocrw  in  1945  is  indicated  at  nearly 
4,800  pounds,  5 percent  above  last  year  £md  1 percent  above  the  previous  reoord  in  1942. 

Milk  oows  and  milk  production  on  farms.  United  States,  1924-45 


Year 

i Cow  numbers  and  production 

Index  numbers  ^ 1935-39  ■ 100} 

i 

x Milk  oows  1/ 

i 

Milk 

production 
per  oow  2/ 

Total  milk 
production  2 / 

Milk  oows 

Milk 

production 
per  oow 

Total  milk 
production 

i Thousands 

Pounds 

Million  pounds 

1924 

i 21,417 

4,167 

89,240 

91.0 

94.6 

86.1 

1925 

i 21,503 

4,218 

90,699 

91.3 

95.8 

87.5 

1926 

i 21,312 

4,379 

93,325 

90.5 

99.6 

90.1 

1927 

i 21,191 

4,491 

95,172 

90.0 

102.0 

91.8 

1928 

: 21,223 

4,516 

95,843 

90.1 

102.6 

92.5 

1925 

I 21,618 

4,579 

98,988 

91.8 

104.0 

95.5 

1930 

: 22,218 

4,508 

100,158 

94.4 

102.4 

96.7 

1931 

i 23,108 

4,459 

103,029 

98.1 

101.3 

99.4 

1932 

i 24,105 

4,307 

103,810 

102.4 

97.8 

100.2 

1933 

: 25,062 

4,180 

104,762 

106.4 

94.9 

101.1 

1934 

: 25,198 

4,033 

101,621 

107.0 

91.6 

98.1 

1935 

1 24,187 

4,184 

101,205 

102.7 

95.0 

97.7 

1936 

! 23,727 

4,316 

102,410 

100.8 

98.0 

98.8 

1937 

1 23,340 

4,366 

101,908 

99.1 

99.2 

98.3 

1938 

i 23,215 

4,558 

105,807 

98.6 

103..? 

102.1 

1939 

i 23,273 

4,589 

106,792 

98.8 

104.2 

103.1 

1940 

: 23,684 

4,624 

109,510 

100.6 

105.0 

105.7 

1941 

: 24,361 

4,741 

116,498 

103.5 

107.7 

111.5 

1942 

: 26,167 

4,738 

119,240 

106.9 

107.6 

115.1 

1943 

i 25,663 

4,604 

118,140 

109.0 

104.6 

114.0 

1944  3/ 

: 25,984 

4,578 

118,952 

110.3 

104.0 

114.8 

1945  t/ 

t 

109.0 

109.0 

119.0 

1/  Average  number  on  farms  during  year  excluding  heifers  that  have  not  freshened. 

Z / Excludes  milk  suoked  by  calves,  milk  spilled  or  lost  up  till  the  time  it  is  measured,  skimmed 
or  delivered  by  farmers. 

3 l Preliminary. 

4 / Tentative  indication. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  MILK  PRODUCED  ON  FARMS, 
UNITED  STATES,  1924-45 

(MILK  EQUIVALENT) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  49305  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Milk  production  in  151+5  was  about  IS  percent  above  the  1935~39  average,  but  farm  sales 
of  whole  milk  in  1945  were  nearly  double  the  prewar  average.  In  contrast,  sales  of  farm-separated 
cream  in  1945  wore  17  percent  below  prewar  (1935~39)»  a11*!  were  the  lowest  in  two  decades  of 
record.  Qpantities  of  milk  and  cream  retailed  by  farmers  and  sales  of  farm-churned  butter  nave 
shown  steady  downward  trends  in  recent  years.  The  decline  in  use  of  milk  on  farms  has  been  due 
in  large  part  to  the  reduction  in  farm  population. 

Sales  of  whole  milk  in  1946  probably  will  decline  from  the  record  level  achieved  in  .1945, 
chiefly  because  of  a reduced  noncivilian  demand  for  whole-milk  products.  However,  marketings  of 
whole  milk  will  continue  relatively  large,  with  per  capita  civilian  consumption  of  nonfat 
solids  in  fluid  milk  and  in  manufactured  whole-milk  products  remaining  high. 


Disposit.i 

on  of  milk 

produced  on  farms. 

United  States, 

1924-45 

Year 

Milk  ! 

production 
on  farms  : 

Sales  to  plants,  : 

dealers,  etc.  ! 

. at  wholesale  S 

As  milk  ° As  cream 

Total  : 

used  ; 

on  farms  : 

Used  in 
fern 
churned 
butter 
for  sale 

detailed 

by 

fanners 

Mil:  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1924 

S9,?4o 

25,907 

29,366 

24,145 

3,683 

6,139 

1925 

90,699 

26,830 

30,417 

23,724 

3,458 

6,270 

1526 

93,325 

27,707 

32,123 

23. 734 

3.364 

6,397 

15?7 

95.172 

28,600 

33.356 

23,430 

3,22? 

6,564 

1926 

95.843 

30.367 

•52,814 

22,950 

2,994 

6,718 

1929 

98,988 

33.347 

33,808 

22,217 

2.773 

6,843 

1930 

100,15(5 

34.497 

33.974 

22,543 

2.497 

6,847 

1931 

103,029 

34,6l4 

35,468 

23,464 

2,507 

6,976 

1932 

103,810 

33,501 

36.095 

24,546 

2,640 

7,028 

1933 

104,762 

33.705 

36,524 

24,955 

2,505 

7.073 

1954 

101,621 

33.869 

33,867 

24,581 

2,225 

7,081 

1935 

101,205 

35.647 

52,564 

23,893 

2,124 

6,977 

1936 

102,410 

38,777 

31,904 

23,088 

1.907 

6.734 

1937 

101,908 

4c,  470 

30,644 

22,474 

1,753 

6,567 

1938 

105,807 

42,657 

32.728  - 

22,294 

1.679 

6,449 

1939 

106,792 

43,801 

32,987 

22,236 

1,551 

6,217 

1990 

105,51c 

47,166 

33.057 

21,775 

1,441 

6,091 

ig4i 

115,498 

52,219 

34,226 

21.752 

1.380 

5,921 

1542 

119,240 

59,235 

31,662 

21,284 

1.238 

5.821 

19u3 

118 ,l4o 

60,158 

30,573 

20.671 

1,081 

5.657 

1944  1/ 

118,952 

64, 606 

27,168 

20,563 

1.037 

5.578 

1945  2/ 

123,000 

63:250 

26,600 

20,500 

1,025 

5,525 

\J  Preliminary. 

?J  Tentative  indication. 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  PER  CAPITA  AND  CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION 
PER  CAPITA  OF  SPECIFIED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  1924-45* 


•PRODUCTION  PER  CAPITA  APPLIES  TO  TOTAL  POPULATION 
1943  -AND  1944  PRELIMINARY.  1945  INDICATED  OCT  1 


U •-  OtRARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE  MSG  lURIAU  Of  AO  A ICULT  U*1AL  ECONOMICS 

With  a reduction  in  national  income,  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in 
1946  probably  will  decline  somewhat  from  1945  record  levels.  But  per  capita  consumption  of  most 
whole  milk  manufactured  products,  which  have  been  restrained  during  the  war,  ny  be  at  record- 
rates.  Creamery  butter  supplies,  although  above  the  extremely  low  1945  level,  are  expected  to 
be  below  potential  demand  during  most  pf  1946. 

Total  par  capita  production  and  per  capita  civilian  consumption 
of  apeoified  dairy  produota,  1924-45  1/ 


T«r 

Bufctw 

t dheese,  whole  t 

t and  part  skim  s 

Evaporated 

milk 

Fluid  milk 

e-nd  ©roam 

* Produo- 

* tion 

Conauap- 

tioa 

* Produo-  8 

8 tlon  t 

Conaump- t 

tion  i 

Produc- 

tion 

8 Coneump- 

j tioa 

t-i  xuo- 

i icn 

* Coaeuc;? 

3 tl  on 

i bounds 

bound* 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

bound* 

Pounds 

1924 

t 

s 18.2 

18.0 

4.1 

4.6 

10.4 

9.6 

549.0 

562.7 

1925 

i 17.9 

18.0 

4.2 

4.6 

10.4 

9.2 

549.0 

563.5 

1926 

i 18.4 

18.6 

4.0 

4.7 

9.9 

9.6 

549.8 

354.4 

1927 

I 13.2 

18.1 

5.8 

4.4 

10.7 

9.4 

5 49.4 

553.3 

1928 

t 17.6 

17.5 

4.0 

4.4 

11.1 

10.5 

560.8 

563.9 

1929 

I 17.7 

17.4 

4.0 

4.8 

12.5 

11.2 

555.8 

356.3 

1950 

t 17.1 

17.2 

4*0 

4.6 

11.7 

11.2 

549.6 

360.9 

1951 

I 17.7 

18.0 

5.9 

4.4 

11.4 

11.4 

$47.2 

548.4 

1952 

I 18.1 

18.1 

5.9 

4.5 

12.6 

12.5 

561.0 

350.5 

1955 

I 18.6 

17.8 

4.5 

4.5 

15.6 

12.5 

548.8 

548.8 

1954 

I 17.7 

18.2 

4.6 

4.8 

15.6 

15.4 

552.6 

335.4 

1956 

t 17.0 

17.1 

4.9 

6.2 

14.4 

14.6 

536.7 

$35.4 

1956 

> 16.6 

16.4 

6.0 

6.5 

15.9 

14.0 

540.9 

540.6 

1957 

i 16.2 

16.5 

6.0 

5.6 

14.7 

14.9 

541.3 

342.3 

1958 

I 17.1 

16.4 

5.6 

5.8 

16.1 

15.5 

539.5 

338.3 

1959 

i 16.8 

17.5 

6.4 

5.9 

16.5 

16.2 

545.5 

344.0 

1940 

I 16.9 

16.9 

6.9 

6.0 

18.6 

17.4 

545.2 

543.1 

1941 

1 16.9 

15.9 

7.1 

6.0 

24.2 

16.6 

549.8 

350.6 

1942 

t 16.7 

16.6 

8.2 

6.5 

28.0 

16.4 

565.5 

571.8 

1945 

* 14.7 

11.8 

7.2 

5.0 

22.5 

16.9 

592.8 

402.6 

1944 

i 15.1 

11.9 

7.5 

5.0 

24.7 

14.4 

404.0 

422.6 

1945  2/ 

t 12.4 

11.0 

8.0 

6.8 

27.8 

18.8 

417.0 

441.6 

1/  Per  capita  production  applies  to  total  population. 

2/  Tentative  indication. 
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BUTTER  AND  CHEESE:  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1915-21  AND  1940-45 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45378  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Pricos  of  creamer;'  'cutter  during  moat  of  1946  are  expected  to  reflect  the  ir.croaBe  In 
ceilings  in  November  1945  2f  5 cents  per  pound,  which  wee  accompanied  by  removal  of  the 
rollback  Bubeidy.  Prlcao  of  butterfat  will  not  be  appreciably  changed  by  these  actions.  3utter 
eupplleo  during  moat  of  19L6  probably  will  be  Insufficient  to  meet  potential  demand  even  at  the 
new  ceiling  price. 

If  the  present  processor  subsidy  of  3*7?  cents  per  pound  on  cheese  is  removed  and  the 
ceiling  price  of  cheeBe  is  raised  an  equivalent  amount,  the  price  of  whole  milk  in  cheese- 
producing  nroes  will  tend  to  decline.  Supply  of  and  demand  for  cheese  during  1946  are  likely 
to  be  reasonably  well  in  balance  at  about  the  1345  level  of  wholesale  and.  retail  prices. 


Butter; 

Wholesale  price  per  pound. 

at  Ghioago 

extra 

creamery 

1915-^0 

92-score,  1921,  1940-45 

Year 

Jan. 

Feh.  1 

Mar. 

Aur. 

: May  t 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1915 

31.3 

30.4 

28.5 

29.1 

27.4 

27.1 

25.8 

24.3 

25.2 

27.3 

30.2 

33.3 

1916 

30.5 

31.7 

<35-4 

34.5 

29.3 

28.6 

27.5 

29-9 

32.3 

34.5 

78.3 

38.2 

1917 

• 37-7 

40-5 

4o.2 

42.9 

3S.3 

37-S 

37.6 

39-9 

42.8 

43.0 

44.4 

48.1 

1918 

48.7 

4b.B 

43-3 

4i.4 

42.1 

42.2 

430 

44.7 

54.3 

56.0 

61.6 

67.O 

1919 

59.9 

50.0 

59.5 

61.5 

56.5 

51.0 

51.2 

53.2 

56.6 

67.7 

69.0 

67.7 

1920 

• 62.4 

62.4 

65.9 

64.2 

56.9 

54.7 

55.0 

54.0 

56.5 

57.0 

59.1 

51.1 

1921 

46.2 

46.8 

46.6 

43.6 

29.5 

31.9 

39.2 

40.3 

4i,6 

44.9 

44.0 

43.4 

ig4o 

30.8 

29.0 

28.0 

?7.1 

26.4 

26.3 

26.5 

27.0 

27.6 

29.6 

32.4 

34.2 

19U1 

30.1- 

30.1 

30.8 

32.5 

34.7 

35.4 

34.3 

35.0 

36.6 

35-2 

35.8 

74.6 

35-2 

34.5 

34.5 

,37.2 

37.3 

36.2 

37.6 

4o.9 

43.2 

45.8 

45.8 

45.8 

943 

46.6 

47.1 

47.8 

46.7 

46.8 

42.7 

41.8 

41.6 

4l.g 

41.8 

41.6 

41.5 

.A  944 

>*1.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

1945 

41.6 

■hi. 5 

41.8 

- 41.5 

4U5 

41.5 

41.5 

4ls5_ 

41.5 

41.5 

Cheese,  Anerican 

twins! 

Wholesale  price  per  pound  on 

Wisconsin 

Cheese  Exchange, 

1915-21, 

1940-45 

Year 

J Jan. 

Feb. 

; Mar. 

i Apr. 

May 

June 

July  ; 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nor.  ; 

Dec. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Coat  e 

Cent  s 

' Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

fCent  s 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cent  e 

1915 

14.0 

15.0 

14.4 

14.4 

15.1 

13.9 

43.2 

12.1 

13.0 

13.8 

1*4.7 

16.4 

1916 

16.8 

17.5 

16.4 

15-9 

15.2 

14.0 

14.2 

45.7 

18.2 

19.0 

23.9 

22.9 

1917 

a. 4 

21.4 

23.8 

2T.1 

23.3 

22.3 

20.9 

21.6 

24.1 

23.3 

22.5 

22.2 

1918 

2P.S 

25.9 

23-7 

20.8 

20.9 

21.7 

22.6 

24.5 

27.4 

72.7 

33.4 

34.8 

1919 

34.4 

23.8 

28.5 

28.0 

29.  5 

29-5 

30.8 

28.6 

27-3 

27.9 

29-9 

29.6 

1920 

29  .2 

26.6 

27.2 

28.0 

26.5 

?3.0 

22.6 

23.3 

25.1 

23.2 

23.5 

20.2 

1921 

22.7 

24.1 

23.6 

17.6 

12.6 

12.4 

16.7 

47-9 

17.7 

18. 3 

18.0 

18. 3 

1940 

15.5 

15.1 

43.5 

13.1 

13.0 

13.1 

13.6 

13.5 

13.6 

14.8 

15.9 

16.7 

1941 

15.6 

14.8 

14.7 

16.5 

17.8 

18.4 

20.5 

21.6 

22.9 

23.2 

27.2 

23.2 

1942 

2 3.2 

22.2 

P0.8 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

20.5 

21.0 

21.7 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

1943 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.? 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

2*3.2 

1944 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

2*3.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

1*45 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 

23.2 
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EGG  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
LAYERS,  AND  RATE  OF  LAY,  UNITED  STATES.  1925-45 


BILLIONS 


50 


40 


30 
RATE 
OF  LAY 


140 


120 


100 


80 


1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 


DATA  FOR  1944  ARE  PRELIMINARY;  1945  TENTATIVE  INDICATIONS 


U S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43911  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Farm  egg  production  in  1946  is  expected  to  tie  'below  the  near  record  19^5  output  of 
about  96  billion  eggs.  The  number  of  layers  on  hand  on  January  1,  1946  probably  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  on  January  1,  1945,  but  with  egg  prices  during  1946  averaging  lower 
than  in  1945,  heavier  culling  of  flocks  probably  will  occur  during  the  year. 

%g  production  in  1945  via. s about  40  percent  above  1940.  About  a third  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  gains  in  the  rate  of  lay. 

Eggs:  Production  on  farms,  average  number  of  layers,  and  rate  of  lay, 

United  States,  1925-45 


Year 

Average  j 
number  * 

of 

layers  j 

per  year 

Hate 

of 

lay 

; Earn  egg 
jproducticn 

| Year 

Average  \ 
numb  er  * 

of  : 
layers 

per  year  \ 

Pate  | 

of 
lay 

Para  egg 
production 

Thousands 

Sggs 

I-iilion 

Thousands 

kill ion 

10  25 

311.342 

112 

34,069 

: 1937 

288,003 

130 

37,564 

1926 

315.051 

118 

37,  248 

: 193S 

275,918 

135 

37  , 356 

1927 

329,575 

117 

38, 627 

: 1939 

289,555 

134 

38, 843 

1928 

126,129 

119 

33,639 

: 194o 

296,  325 

134 

39,585 

1929 

317.639 

119 

37,921 

: 1941 

300,624 

139 

41,765 

1930 

321,893 

121 

39,067 

: 1942 

3^0, 364 

142 

48,331 

1931 

303,008 

‘ 127 

30,932 

: 1943 

381,588 

142 

54, 248 

1932 

299,055 

121 

36,  298 

: 1944  1/ 

392,725 

147 

57,874 

1933 

299,717 

118 

: 35,514 

: 1945  2/ 

366,000 

152 

55,600 

1934 

290,678 

118 

34, 429 

1935 

276,406 

122 

O 

LO 

1936 

284,  855 

121 

34,534 

1 / Preliminary. 

2/  Tentative  indication. 


Total  per  capita  production  and  civilian  per  capita  consumption  of 

TOTAL  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION  AND  CIVILIAN  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  eggs,  chicken,  and  turkey.  United  States,  I9IO-L5 

OF  EGGS,  CHICKEN,  AND  TURKEY,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 
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CHICKENS  RAISED,  AND  HENS  AND  PULLETS  ON  FARMS 

DECEMBER  31,  UNITED  STATES,  1 9 2 5 - 4 5 

* 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  A5649  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  number  of  chlctene  raised  probably  vlll  be  smaller  in  1946  than  In  1945,  with  the  extent 
of  the  decrease  depending  largely  on  the  level  of  egg  prices  and  the  egg-feed  ratio  during  the  1946 
hatching  season.  Change  In  the  number  of  chickens  raised  usually  results  in  a corresponding  but  smaller 
change  In  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farms  at  the  year's  end. 

Chickens  raised  and  hen#  and  pullets  on  farms.  United  States,  December  31,  1925-45 


Bens  and 
pullets 
on  farms 
Dec,  31 

S 

Percentage  of  s 

preceding  year  : 

J 

s 

Hens  and: 
pullets  1 
on  farms  : 
Dec.  31  : 

s 

I 

: 

Percentage  of 
preceding  year 

Tear 

raised 

Chickens 

raised 

J : Year 

:Hene  and  ; 
s pullets  i 
son  farms  S 
! Dec*  31  * 

raised 

1 

I 

Chickens 
ral eed 

S 

sHens  and 
: pullets 
Son  farms 
* Dec.  31 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent  t 

l 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent 

1925 

679 

1% 

103 

101  « 1936 

715 

380 

109 

105 

1926 

71S 

106 

105  » 1937 

601 

353 

84 

93 

1927 

750 

427 

104 

103  s 1938 

651 

376 

108 

107 

1928 

700 

4o4 

93 

95  i 1939 

697 

393 

107 

105 

1929 

751 

420 

107 

104  : 1940 

617 

381 

89 

97 

1930 

777 

402 

104 

96  1 1941 

717 

426 

116 

112 

1931 

709 

386 

91 

96  : 1942 

795 

488 

111 

115 

1932 

736 

391 

104 

ini  i 1943 

98  1 1944 

934 

519 

118 

106 

1933 

750 

385 

102 

750 

46g 

80 

90 

193^ 

•1935 

644 

65s 

350 

363 

86 

102 

91  : 1945 

104  i 
i 

1 

t 

1/821 

2/476 

109 

102 

2}  Tentative  Indication. 
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GASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  EGGS,  CHICKENS,  TURKEYS, 
AND  BROILERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1 91  0-45 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  42610  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  poultry  products  in  1946  are  likely  to  decline  materi- 
ally from  the  all-time  high  of  about  2.5  billion  dollars  reached  in  1945.  Over-all  pro- 
duction probably  will  be  slightly  smaller,  but  lower  prices,  especially  for  eggs,  will 
account  for  most  of  the  decrease  in  cash  Income. 


The-cash  receipts  from  turkeys  and  broilers  ware  substantially  larger  in  1945  than 
in  1944,  primarily  because  of  record  production.  Though  egg  production  was  4 percent 
less,  prices  averaged  about  13  percent  hi^ier  than  in  1944.  The  increase  in  cash  re- 
ceipts from  chickens  was  due  to  higher  prices  and  somewhat  larger  marketings. 


Cash  receipts  from  eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  broilers,  United  States,  1910  - 45 


2 

Tear  : 

2 

Eggs 

: Chickens 

: Turkeys 

! Commercial 
broilers 

Year 

Eggs 

: Chickens 

2 

: Ti->j?keys 

| Commercial 
\ broilers 

*Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

2 

1910  2 

131 

127 



__ 

1930 

606 

333 

46 



1911  : 

304 

123 

— 

— 

1931 

434 

258 

42 

— 

1912  : 

339 

120 

— 

— 

1932 

324 

189 

78 

— 

1911  » 

3a 

132 

— 

— 

1933 

309 

l6l 

36 

— 

1914  t 

336 

138 

— 

— 

1934 

373 

171 

42 

19 

1915  1 

341 

134 

— 

1935 

502 

207 

52 

25 

1916  » 

375 

152 

— 

— 

1936 

481 

239 

62 

31 

1917  * 

523 

184 

— 

— 

1937 

517 

225 

63 

42 

1918  t 

599 

232 

— 

— 

1938 

485 

195 

66 

46 

1919  * 

762 

296 

— 

— 

1939 

437 

199 

71 

50 

1920  2 

781 

317 



1940 

465 

190 

78 

66 

1921  J 

528 

252 

— 

— 

194l 

658 

245 

98 

97 

1922  « 

506 

250 

— 

— 

1942 

1,005 

346 

145 

139 

1923  1 

583 

262 

— 

— 

1943 

1,426 

625 

160 

210 

1924  : 

585 

273 

— 

— 

19441 / 

1.776 

54i 

198 

198 

1925  1 

682 

305 

— 

— 

1945!/ 

1,500 

575 

225 

275 

1926  : 

695 

340 

— 

— 

19#  : 

626 

333 

— 

— 

1928  l 

709 

350 

— 

— 

1929  2 

2 

74o 

374 

54 

— * 

1 f Preliminary 

gj  'tentative  indications. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS:  PRODUCTION,  UTILIZATION  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE 
RETURNS  PER  BOX  TO  GROWERS  AT  THE  PACKING-HOUSE 
DOOR,  UNITED  STATES,  1928-44 


1928  1931 


934  1937  1940 

CROP  YEAR 

DATA  FOR  1944  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


1946 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEO.  40606  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Aggregate  production  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons  in  the  United  States  has  trebled 
within  the  last  17  years.  Much  of  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  the  last  deoade,  especially 
of  grapefruit,  has  been  oarmed  as  juioe.  Prices,  which  previously  had  been  declining  with  in- 
creasing production,  rose  sharply  during  the  war  period  beoause  of  unusually  strong  demand.  Fur- 
ther increases  in  production  and  in  the  volume  processed,  but  lower  prices,  seem  probable. 

Citrus  fruits:  Production,  utilisation,  and  season  average  returns  per  box  to  growers  at  the  packing- 
house door.  United  States,  1928-44  1/ 


Year 

Orange 

s l excluding  tangerines ) 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

of 

bloom 

Used 

fresh 

'Processed 

j Total 

Price, 

Used 

fresh 

jprooessed 

J Total 

Price; 

Used 

fresh 

processed 

I Total 

| Price 

1,006 

boxes 

17535 

boxes 

1,606 

boxes 

Dol. 

1,000 

boxes 

17555 

boxes 

1,000 

boxes 

Dol. 

1,000 

boxes 

1,000 

boxes 

"Y7x>o 

boxes 

Dol. 

1928 

52,202 

2,516 

54,718 

1.63 

12,187 

1,049 

13,236 

1.06 

5,587 

2,033 

7,620 

2.80 

1929 

30,332 

647 

30,979 

3.61 

9,566 

1,660 

11,215 

1.89 

5,643 

466 

6,109 

3.65 

1930 

60,625 

2,036 

62,660 

1.35 

16,741 

2,949 

18,690 

.73 

5,718 

2,232 

7,960 

2.20 

1931 

45,370 

2,532 

47,902 

1.22 

14,145 

1,036 

15,181 

.80 

5,261 

2,435 

7,696 

1.82 

1932 

47,027 

2,688 

49,715 

.88 

12,417 

2,587 

15,004 

.58 

5,756 

948 

6,704 

2.15 

1933 

43,298 

899 

44,197 

1.39 

12,122 

2,525 

14,647 

.83 

6,208 

1,087 

7,295 

2.46 

1934 

56,637 

3,956 

60,593 

1.16 

14,918 

6,248 

21,166 

.65 

7,199 

3,548 

10,747 

1.44 

1935 

47,417 

1,942 

49,369 

1.61 

13,815 

4,498 

18,313 

.88 

7,436 

351 

7,787 

3.17 

1936 

43,924 

6,591 

50, 516 

1.76 

20,545 

10,025 

30, 570 

.68 

6,547 

1,032 

71679 

3.06 

1937 

64,961 

5,830 

70,781 

.83 

19,048 

12,055 

31,103 

.57 

7,775 

1,529 

9,304 

1.84 

1938 

66,124 

6,058 

72,182 

.76 

24,639 

15,181 

39,820 

.31 

7,791 

3,316 

11,106 

1.48 

1939 

64,868 

7,238 

72,106 

.96 

18,528 

16,318 

34,846 

.44 

8,341 

3,642 

11,983 

1.59 

1940 

71,640 

9,848 

81,488 

1.19 

21,924 

20,966 

42,879 

.43 

8,878 

7,866 

16,734 

1.23 

1941 

70,863 

11,442 

82,296 

1.56 

22,296 

17,961 

40,267 

.79 

7,885 

3,836 

11,720 

1.61 

1942 

70,540 

13,956 

84,496 

2.41 

23,285 

27,194 

50,479 

1.15 

9,726 

5,214 

14,940 

2.41 

1943 

85,380 

16,841 

102,221 

2.58 

24,802 

31,286 

56,088 

1.53 

9,279 

1,771 

11,060 

3.27 

1944  2/ 

84,227 

23,542 

107,769 

2.63 

26,133 

26,719 

51,852 

1.67 

9,500 

2,800 

12,300 

3.00 

1/  All  data  are  for  the  orop  year  beginning  in  fall  of  year  shown.  The  "Total"  oolumn  is  the  production  hav- 

ing value  or  the  harvested  production. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  PRINCIPAL  FRUITS, 
UNITED  STATES,  AVERAGE  1935-3  9,  A N N U A L 1943-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( AUGUST  1909-JULY  1914  = 100) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43848  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC' 

Prices  reoeived  by  farmers  for  fruits  thus  far  during  the  1944-45  marketing  season  were 
approximately  as  high  as  in  the  previous  season,  when  they  were  at  reoord  high  levels--nearly 
three  times  the  average  for  1935-39.  In  the  early  postwar  period,  prioes  are  likely  to  deoline 
sharply  from  the  high  levels  of  1944  because  of  expected  decreases  in  consumer  incomes  and  in 
cenoi v Ilian  requirements  for  fruit,  and  prospective  increases  in  production  of  fruit. 

Prioes  reoeived  by  farmers  for  prinoipal  fruits.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1943-45 


(index  numbers,  unadjusted:  August  1909-July  1914  ■ 100) 


Month 

: 

t 

Average 

1935-39 

j 1943 

1944 

* 1945 

January  . . . . 

t 

78 

121 

204 

205 

February  ... 

80 

132 

206 

211 

March  

81 

142 

215 

211 

April  

86 

162 

237 

221 

May  

88 

170 

232 

227 

June  

92 

196 

228 

237 

July  ....... 

95 

216 

230 

237 

August  ..... 

87 

202 

214 

214 

September  .. 

84 

205 

206 

217 

October  . . . . 

79 

195 

205 

219 

November  . . . 

75 

196 

195 

December  ... 

74 

208 

206 
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PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  APRICOTS:  PRODUCTION  AND 
SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  UNIT  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS,  SPECIFIED  A R E AS,  1 9 2 9 - 4 5 


11.  •.  Ol  PART  MINT  OP  AORICULTURE 


NEC  ««34>  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  season  average  prices  per  unit  received  by  farmers  for  peaches, 
cherries,  and  apricots  have  shown  a tendency  to  vary  inversely  with  fluc- 
tuations in  size  of  the  crop,  but  they  rose  sharnly  during  the  war  years. 
Continued  high  levels  of  production  but  somewhat  lower  prices  are  in  oros- 
pect. 


Peaches,  cherries,  and  apricots:  U.  S.  production  and  season  average 
price  received  by  farmers,  1929-45 


Year 

• Peaches, 

: United  States 

Cherries, 

12  States 

Apricots, 

3 States 

: Pro-  : 
»duction: 

Season  s Pro-  : 
av.nrice  tdoction  5 

Season 

av.nricel 

Pro-  5 
duct  ion  : 

Season 
av,  nr ice 

: 1,000 
: bushel e 

Dolt 

Tons 

Dol. 

Tons 

Dol. 

1929 

: 

s 45,358 

1.49 

98,320 

159-22 

220,400 

64.80 

1930 

: 56,392 

1.00 

122,350 

127.26 

198,400 

40.59 

1931 

: 77,846 

.60 

126,350 

65.90 

281,000 

30.16 

1932 

: 44,108 

.60 

144,560 

42.35 

272,500 

19. 08 

1933 

: 46,l4i 

.80 

136,080 

55.34 

271,100 

30.46 

193^ 

: 48, 602 

.87 

137.530 

58.62 

153.700 

54.20 

1935 

: 55,440 

.89 

145,670 

70.70 

227,500 

46,77 

1936 

: 48,756 

1.00 

123,520 

76.19 

257,000 

38.98 

1937 

: 60,049 

1.04 

147,580 

104.42 

324, U50 

38-57 

1938 

: 53,922 

.77 

144,210 

66.20 

185,400 

36.00 

1939 

: 64,222 

.82 

184,490 

61.30 

331,500 

33.40 

19^0 

: 57,774 

.79 

172,920 

78.60 

127,100 

50.30 

1941 

: 74,905 

.91 

l6l, 480 

106.00 

213,900 

46.00 

19U2 

: 66,365 

1.49 

196,200 

120.00 

228,100 

7i.?o 

1943 

J 41,979 

2.63 

117,810 

211.00 

105  SX> 

132.00 

1944 

* 75,936 

2.35 

202,090 

212.00 

354,900 

110.00 

1945  1/ 

: 81,954 

2.20 

133.360 

265.00 

211,600 

116.00 

l/  Indicated,  October  19^5* 


CALIFORNIA  GRAPES:  production  and  SEASON  average  California  grapes?  Production  and  season  average  price  per  ton 

PRICE  per  ton  received  BY  farmers,  1919-45  received  by  faraers,  1919-45 


100 
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FOUR  FIELD  CROPS:SEASON  AVERAGE  FARM  PRICE 
AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  P A R IT  Y,  1 930- 45 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  MEG-  4304  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOHICG 


During  the  period  1930-41,  prices  for  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  c ry  edible  beans  and  dry 
field  peas  were  generally  below  parity.  Since  1932,  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  four 
produots  have  been  above  parity.  Production  was  expanded  to  meet  wartima  needs,  and  Government 
programs  have  been  in  effeot  to  support  grower  prices.  Because  these  four  products  are'  Steagall 
commodities,  prices  for  them  are  to  be  supported  at  levels  reflecting  «.t  leact  90  peroent  of 
parity  for  a period  of  2 years  after  the  termination  of  hostilities. 


Potatoes,  sweetpotEitoes,  dry  edible  beans,  and  dry  field  peas:  Season  averai,«  price  received 
by  farmers  and  parity  prioe,  1930-44 


Potatoes 

t Sfreetpotatoees  x 

Dry  Deans 

Dry  peas 

Average 

x Season 

tFSrcent- 

lAverage 

Season 

xPeroent-i 

Average  x 

Season 

aeroent  ^Average 

x Season 

ifteroent- 

parity 

: average 

i age  of 

i parity 

average iage  of  i 

parity  i 

average x age  of 

parity 

x average :age  of 

prioe 

t price 

iparity 

x price 

prioe 

iparity  i 

price  x 

prioe  xparity 

prico 

x prioe 

xparity 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

tollars 

bollaru 

psr  bu. 

per  bn. 

Percent  per  bu- 

per  bu. 

Percent 

per  cirt 

per  cwt 

.Percent 

per  cwt 

per  cwt 

Percent 

1950 

0.963 

0.912 

95 

1.33 

1.081 

81 

4.99 

4. OS 

81 

.. 



1931 

.806 

.460 

57 

1.16 

.726 

63 

4.36 

2.07 

48 

— 

— 

1932 

.717 

.380 

63 

1.04 

.542 

62 

3.94 

1.97 

60 

— 

— 

1933 

.818 

.824 

101 

1.11 

.694 

62 

4.28 

2.77 

66 

2.66 

2.49 

94 

1934 

.886 

.446 

60 

1.15 

.798 

69 

4.41 

3.62 

80 

2.74 

2.67 

97 

1936 

.861 

.693 

70 

1.12 

.703 

63 

4.26 

2.96 

89 

2.63 

2.17 

82 

1936 

.907 

1.142 

126 

1.16 

.929 

60 

4.48 

6.87 

120 

2.78 

2.27 

82 

1937 

.886 

.629 

60 

1.14 

.820 

72 

4.31 

3.10 

72 

2.70 

1.72 

64 

1938 

.881 

.667 

66 

1.09 

.730 

67 

4.16 

2.56 

62 

2.57 

1.86 

72 

1939 

.851 

.697 

82 

1.10 

.749 

68 

4.21 

3.26 

77 

2.61 

2.52 

97 

1940 

.862 

.641 

63 

1.11 

.855 

77 

4.28 

3.17 

74 

2.63 

3.16 

120 

1941 

.997 

.807 

61 

1.26 

.940 

76 

4.92 

4.54 

92 

3.01 

3.46 

116 

1942 

1.120 

1.170 

104 

1.37 

1.190 

87 

5.S2 

6.16 

97 

3.28 

4.49 

137 

1943 

1.210 

1.310 

108 

1.47 

2.040 

139 

5.66 

6.04 

107 

3.49 

4.91 

141 

1944 

1.240 

1.490 

120 

1.61 

1.920 

127 

5.73 

6.22 

109 

3.59 

4.94 

138 
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POTATOES:  PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE 
PRICE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES,  1.^30-45 


J944  PRICES  PRELIMINARY  194S  DATA  INDICATED  OCTOBER  1 


U 8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  4SB4*  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC* 

Up  to  1941  thora  was  a noticeable  tendency  for  the  prioe  received  by  furmers  for  potato 
crops  in  eaoh  of  the  three  groups  of  States  (early,  intermediate,  and  late)  to  refleot  Tariations 
in  the  site  of  tlsb  respective  orop.  The  high  prioes  sinoe  1941  indicate  the  nffeot  of  strong 
■wartime  demand.  With  the  return  to  peeioe  and  some  resultant  deoroase  in  demand,  a lower  level 
of  potato  prioes  can  be  expected,  with  the  prioe  for  individual  years  again  more  nearly  reflect- 
ing ohanges  in  annual  orope.  However,  prioes  to  farmers  for  potatoes,  a Stea,;all  oommodity,  ore 
to  be  supported  at  90  peroont  of  parity  for  2 years  after  the  war. 

Potatoes)  Production  and  season  average  prioe  per  bushel  received  1/  farmers, 
by  groups  of  States,  1930-45 


i 12  early  Sta-tes 

i 7 intermediate  States 

i 30  late  Stabes 

Year 

' Production  * 

Prioe 

J Production  * 

Prioe 

| Prod  action  j 

Prioe 

il.OOO  bushels 

Dollars 

1,000  bushels 

Dollars 

1,000  bushels 

Dollars 

1930  

t 

1.397 

37,622 

0.942 

272,464 

0.821 

1931  

.676 

37,638 

.581 

504,126 

.406 

1932  

.765 

54,845 

.496 

306,816 

.332 

1933  

.804 

27,294 

1.208 

284  ,401 

.765 

1934  ..... 

.666 

32,279 

.504 

333,980 

.397 

1935  ..... 

.690 

35,323 

.479 

306,476 

.696 

1936  

1.463 

26,514 

1.196 

266,256 

1.CI91 

1937  

.838 

35,379 

.576 

294,055 

.463 

1938  

.669 

36,104 

.533 

272,941 

.536 

1939  

.784 

27,692 

.791 

268,073 

.670 

1940  

.763 

33,035 

.571 

293,737 

.487 

1941  

.762 

29,668 

.714 

278,746 

.823 

1942  

1.20 

31,166 

1.11 

286,099 

1.17 

1943  ..... 

1.56 

34,534 

1.40 

864,011 

1.26 

1944  

1.56 

22,747 

1.69 

296,964 

1.45 

1945  y .. 

•.*  64,092 

: 

33,156 

' 8,148 

Indioated  on  Ootober  1 
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SWEETPOTATOES:  PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON 
AVERAGE  PRICE,  UNITED  STATES,  1 930-45 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 43943  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  the  period  1930-40  there  was  a tendency  for  prices  of  sweetpotatoes  to  vary  inversely 
with  production.  The  high  prices  in  1943,  1944,  and  1946  reflect  the  strong  wartime  demand. 
With  the  return  to  peace,  and  some  resultant  decrease  in  demand,  lower  prices  may  be  expeoted, 
but  as  sweetpotatoes  are  a Steagall  commodity,  prices  are  to  be  supported  at  a level  to  reflect 
at  least  90  percent  of  parity  for  2 years  after  the  war. 


Sweetpotatoes t Production  and  season  average  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers. 

United  States,  1930-45 


Year 

X 

t 

Production 

Price 

:: 

1 1 

Year 

Production 

Price 

s 

1,066  bushels 

Dollars 

{ : 

i 1,000  bushels 

boilars 

1930  .. 

54,577 

1.08 

: i 

1938  

s 

.»  68,603 

0.73 

1931  .. 

67,314 

.73 

s x 

1939  

.«  61,873 

.75 

1932  .. 

86,594 

.54 

1 1 

1940  

. I 52,243 

.86 

1933  .. 

74,619 

.69 

: t 

1941  

.t  62,144 

.94 

1934  .. 

77,677 

.80 

< i 

1942  

. : 65,508 

1.19 

1935  .. 

81,249 

.70 

» : 

1943  

. * 73,380 

2.04 

1936  .. 

59,765 

.93 

: : 

1944  

.*  71,651 

1.92 

1937  .. 

: 

68,144 

.82 

: : 

1 1 

1945  1/  

. t 69,071 

: 

l/  Preliminary,  Ootober  1. 
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BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE:  PRODUCTION  AND  FARM 
PRICE,  UNITED  STATES,  1 909-45 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43322  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Thera  has  been  a general  upward  trend  in  production  of  dry  edible  beans  since  1909. 

Prices  have  followed  an  erratic  course.  The  sharp  increases  in  production  and  price  since  1940 
reflect  responses  to  greatly  increased  wartime  demand  as  well  as  to  Government  price-support 
programs  for  beans  in  those  years.  Nonoivilian  requirements  accounted  for  about  one-third  of 
the  production  of  dry  beans  in  the  1943  and  1944  seasons,  but  only  about  one-fourth  in  the  1945 
season.  The  prioes  received  by  farmers  for  beans,  although  relatively  high  (nearly  double  the 
1930-39  average)  during  1943,  1944,  and  1946  were  substantially  below  the  levels  reached  in 
1916-19  and  1928-29.  Because  beans  are  a Steagall  oonmodity,  prioes  for  them  are  to  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  90  peroent  of  parity  for  2 years  after  the  war.  In  the  longer  time  postwar  pe- 
riod, a substantial  decrease  in  prioes  for  beans  oan  be  expected. 

Beans,  dry  edible t Production  and  season  average  farm  prioe,  100-pound  bags 
(oleaned  basis).  United  States,  1909-45 


Year 

Produotion 

s frioe  per 

s 100  pounds 

t t 

X X 

Year 

X 

t Produotion 

s Prioe  per 

< 100  pounds 

> 1,000  'bags 

Dollars 

S X 

X X 

t i 

i 1,000  bags 

bollare 

1909 

* 6,430 

3.30 

1928 

i 9,900 

7.72 

1910 

i 6,079 

3.44 

X t 

1929 

: 11,561 

6.82 

1911 

s 6,659 

3.57 

s : 

1930 

t 13,540 

4.03 

1912 

s 6,736 

3.44 

X s 

1931 

« 11,970 

2.07 

1913 

g 6,057 

3.39 

XX 

1932 

t 10,410*' 

1.97 

1914 

% 7,208 

4.00 

X X 

1933 

» 12,065 

2.77 

1916 

« 7,261 

4.88 

X X 

1934 

» 10,656 

3.52 

1916 

8 6,450 

9.31 

X X 

1935 

t 13,333 

2.96 

1917 

s 9,036 

10.05 

% 1 

13&8 

t 10,767 

5.37 

1918 

t 9,281 

7.30 

X X 

1937 

* 14,940 

3.10 

1919 

t 7,799 

7.17 

XX 

1938 

t 14,717 

2.56 

1920 

* 5,809 

4.23 

X X 

1939 

« 14,271 

3.25 

1921 

2 5,772 

4.78 

X X 

1940 

« 15,732 

3.17 

1922 

S 7,324 

6.99 

XX 

1941 

8 17,047 

4.54 

1925 

a 8,955 

5.51 

1 1 

1942 

8 17,547 

5.16 

1924 

s 8,410 

6.04 

: x 

1943 

i 19,354 

6.04 

1926 

s 10,755 

4.98 

X 3 

1944  1/ 

8 15,000 

6.22 

1926 

i 9,669 

4.70 

3 X 

1945  §/ 

8 13,810 

1927 

i 9,108 

5.77 

X s 

X X 

$ 

8 

V Preliminary. 

S/'  Indies tea,  October  1. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK 
CROPS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  SHIPMENT,  UNITED  STATES, 
AVERAGE  1935-39,  ANNUAL  19  43-45 

JNDEX  NUMBERS  (AUGUST  1909  - JULY.  1914  = 100) 


JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43S02  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  monthly  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  oommeroial  truok  crops  produced  for 
fresh-marlcet  shipment  has  been  lower  in  1945  than  in  1944  in  5 out  of  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year,  but  has  averaged  slightly  higher  (unweighted  average).  Corresponding  prices  in  1946  are 
expected  to  be,  moderately  lower,  though  well  above  prewar  levels. 


Prices  reoeived  by  fanners  for  oommeroial  truok  orops  for 
fresh  market  shipment.  United  States,  average  1935-S9, 

annual  1943-45 


(index  numbers,  unadjusted:  August  1909-July  1914  ■ 100) 


Month 

: 

• 

• 

Average 

1935-39 

t 

• 

• 

1943 

; 1944  ; 

1945 

January  •• 

t 

113 

247 

267 

262 

February  • 

123 

241 

247 

223 

March  • ••• 

136 

326 

242 

203 

April  .... 

128 

364 

220 

259 

May  ...... 

102 

276 

225 

193 

June  

90 

261 

231 

269 

July 

86 

220 

196 

244 

August  ... 

80 

186 

186 

240 

September 

78 

180 

166 

169 

Ootober  • . 

85 

187 

153 

181 

November  . 

98 

228 

188 

December  . 

112 

223 

228 

t 
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COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  SHIPMENT:  TOTAL 
PRODUCTION,  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  TON  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS, 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES’  COMPENSATION,  1930-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  ( 1935-39  = 100) 


* PRELIMINARY 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEO.  40652  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC* 


Average  prices  received  by  growers  for  commercial  truck  crops  pro- 
duced for  fresh  market  shipment  during  the  1930's  generally  varied  from 
year  to  year  in  a direction  opposite  that  taken  by  production.  After  1940, 
however,  average  prices  rose  sharply  for  3 successive  years  with  no  appar- 
ent relation  to  production.  Throughout  -the  years  shown,  but  particularly 
since  1940,  considerable  similarity  is  evident  between  changes  in  price 
and  changes  in  the  compensation  (earnings)  of  nonagri cultural  employees. 

As  such  compensation  in  1946  is  expected  to  be  belcrw  that  in  1945,  an  ac- 
companying decline  in  grower  prioes  for  fresh  market  truck  crops  is  prob- 
able, unless  production  drops  unexpectedly. 

Commercial  truck  orops  for  fresh  market  shipment:  Index  numbers  of 
total  production  and  season  average  price  per  ton  received  by 
farmers,  and  index  of  nonagri cultural  employees' 
compensation,  1930-45  (1935-39  ■ 100) 


Year 

Index  of 
production 

Index  of 
price 

: Index  of  non- 

: agricultural 
: employees' 

: compensation 

1930  : 

97 

115 

110 

1931  : 

93 

101 

93 

1932  : 

94 

84 

72 

1933  : 

84 

92 

68 

1934  : 

97 

91 

79 

1935  : 

94 

99 

86 

1936  : 

97 

102 

98 

1937  i 

99 

107 

107 

1938  : 

105 

90 

101 

1939  : 

105 

101 

108 

s 

1940  : 

107 

104 

118 

1941  : 

103 

133 

144 

1942  : 

110 

166 

188 

1943  : 

105 

261 

239 

1944  : 

127 

213 

266 

1945  1/  : 

133 

202 

255 

1 ( Preliminary. 
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COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS:  TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  SEASON 
AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  TON  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  AND 
HARVESTED  ACREAGE,  BY  CLASSES,  1930-45 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 45632  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Since  1930,  the  trend  in  reported,  commercial  production  of  truck  crops  for  processing  has 
been  upward  at  a faster  rate  than  that  for  the  fresh  market.  Season  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  over  this  period  moved  gradually  upward  until  the  war  years  and  then  rose  sharply.  Acreage 
and  production  for  processing,  which  have  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  more  widely  than  those  for 
the  fresh  market,  have  usually  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  season  average  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  average  prices  received  for  fresh  market  production  from  year  to  year  generally  have 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  changes  in  acreage  and  production. 

Commercial  truck  crops:  Total  production,  Beason  average  price  per  ton  received  by  farmers, 
and  harvested  acreage,  by  classes,  1930-44 


Total  production 

Prioe  to 

farmers 

t Harvested  acreage 

Year 

For 

i For 

For 

For 

t For  * 

For 

fresh  market 

* processing 

fresh  market 

processing 

i fresh  market  » 

processing 

Million  tone 

Million  tone 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000  acres 

1,000  aores 

ieso  ... 

6.16 

5.55 

56.85 

21.26 

1,533 

1,376 

1951  ... 

5.96 

2.58 

52.45 

17.71 

1,572 

1,117 

1952  ... 

6.00 

2.04 

26.81 

15.00 

1,631 

779 

1933  • . 

5.55 

1.98 

29.60 

15.19 

1,637 

894 

1954  ... 

6.18 

2.64 

29.25 

15.75 

1,728 

1,155 

1955  ... 

6.99 

5.56 

51,82 

16.56 

1,696 

1,454 

1956  ... 

6.20 

5.52 

52.82 

17.14 

1,793 

1,566 

1957  ... 

6.29 

5.84 

54.22 

18.56 

1,710 

1,562 

1958  ... 

6.72 

5.62 

28.86 

17.78 

1,762 

1,394 

1959  ... 

• T - * 

6.72 

5.59 

52 .42 

16.92 

1,776 

1,159 

1940  ... 

6.80 

5.97 

55.21 

16.68 

1,720 

1,577 

1941  ... 

6.66 

6.10 

42.67 

18.69 

1,696 

1,641 

1942  ... 

7.01 

5.82 

55.24 

26.60 

1,662 

1,968 

1945  ... 

6.70 

5.06 

83.62 

34.41 

1,873 

1,926 

1944  \/ 

• • • 1 

1 .86 

5.42 

68.16 

34.60 

1,873 

1,938 

1/  From  December  1944  annual  truck  orop  report. 
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TRUCK  CROPS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  FRUITS  AND  TREE  NUTS: 
VOLUME  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  FOR  SALE  AND  FOR 
CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  FARM  HOME,  1930-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39:100) 


* POTATOES.  SWEETPOTATOES.  AND  DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS  DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45650  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Since  1933,  the  total  quantity  of  commercial  truck  orops  produced  (for  fresh  market  and 
processing  oombined)  has  increased  appreciably  faster  than  the  growth  in  population,  and  slightly 
faster  than  the  aggregate  production  of  fruits  and  tree  nuts.  Production  of  -vegetables  other 
than  truck  crops  (potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and  dry  edible  beans)  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  population. 


Truck  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits  and  tree  nuts:  Index  numbers  of  the 
volume  of  agricultural  production  for  sale  and  for  consumption  in 
the  farm  home,  1950-45  (1935-59  * 100 ) 


J 

Year 

Commercial 
truck  crops 

Vegetables 

« 

Fruits  and 
tree  nuts 

* 

Total  popu 

lation  as 
of  July  1 

1930 

91 

90 

89 

95.4 

1931 

83 

98 

98 

96.1 

1932 

79 

100 

82 

96.8 

1933 

76 

93 

81 

97.3 

1934 

88 

101 

86 

98.0 

1935 

92 

104 

95 

98.6 

1936 

96 

88 

81 

99.3 

1937 

102 

107 

113 

99.9 

1938 

104 

102 

100 

100.7 

1939 

106 

99 

111 

101.5 

1940 

111 

101 

110 

102.3 

1941 

116 

100 

113 

103.3 

1942 

120 

104 

117 

104.4 

1943 

124 

125 

107 

105.8 

1944 

135 

106 

123 

107.1 

1945  2/ 

141 

113 

117 

108.2 

: 


1/  Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and  dry  edible  beans. 

"zj  Preliminary. 
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TREE  NUTS  IN  IMPORTANT  STATES:  PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON 
AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  TON  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1929-45 


TONS 

( THOUSANDS ) 

50 

25 

0 

75 

50 

25 

0 

75 

50 

25 

0 

75 

50 

25 

0 


FILBERTS 

(OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON) 


DOLLARS 
PER  TON 

500 

250 

0 

750 

500 

250 

0 

750 

500 

250 

0 

750 

500 

250 

0 


1929  1932  1935  1938  1941  1944  1947 


DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICU'lTURE  NS Q.  48807  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Domestio  production  of  major  tree  nuts  during  the  last  17  years  is  characterized  by  wide 
year-to-year  fluctuations  and  pronounoed  upward  trends.  Prices  hare  tended  to  vary  inversely 
with  production  but  hare  shown  no  narked  trends  until  the  war  period,  when  they  rose  sharply  in 
response  to  unusually  strong  wartime  demand.  Continued  high  levels  of  production,  increased  Im- 
ports of  these  and  other  kinds  of  nuts,  but  lower  prioes,  are  in  prospect. 

Tree  nuts  in  important  States?  Production  and  season  average  price  per  ton  received  by  farmers,  1929-45 


Crop 

Tear 

filbert*  1/ 

| Almond.  (Calif  ,) 

\ Peoane  2/ 

> English 

: walnut e 3/ 

: 

Production  * 

1 

Season 

average 

prlc» 

1 

1 Production 

Season 

average 
nr  ice 

i 

1 Production 
: 

Season 

agenda 

Dtlc. 

i * Season- 

* Production  J average 

* * price 

lone 

Pol. 

Tom 

Pol. 

lone 

Pol. 

Ion. 

Sal* 

1929 

200 

300 

4,700 

460 

26,670 

294 

43,400 

321 

195) 

300 

340 

13.500 

200 

28,568 

298 

30,300 

4l0 

1931 

420 

250 

14,300 

176 

44,232 

156 

34,200 

223 

1932 

L90 

202 

14,000 

165 

^.117 

120 

49,100 

179 

1933 

1,070 

297 

12,900 

186 

319,406 

160 

34,000 

224 

193& 

1,210 

202 

10,900 

180 

28,086 

252 

47.100 

191 

1935 

l,24o 

263 

9.5)0 

280 

62,242 

136 

57,400 

203 

1936 

2,100 

270 

7,600 

402 

29,894 

248 

45,800 

217 

1937 

2,57° 

217 

20,000 

275 

53,595 

154 

62,400 

181 

193* 

2,440 

225 

15,000 

258 

37.162 

188 

55,300 

2a 

1939 

3.  *90 

226 

20,000 

209 

48.530 

194 

62,500 

168 

19)10 

3,210 

250 

10,200 

324 

61  ,792 

178 

50,800 

230 

I9**l 

5,750 

306 

6,000 

704 

60.744 

206 

70.000 

252 

1942 

4,270 

352 

22,000 

442 

38,600 

342 

61,200 

• 307 

19V5 

7.030 

499 

16,000 

733 

66,087 

46o 

63,800 

478 

1944 

6,460 

54o 

21,000 

753 

70,082 

44o 

68,800 

457 

1945  4/ 

4,920 

— ■ 

23,100 

70,766 

— 

68,000 

1/  Oregon  and  Washington. 

2/  Illinois,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louslana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  South  Carolina. 

V California  and  Oregon. 

4/  Preliminary. 
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SUGAR.  RAW  VALUE  EQUIVALENT:  ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  CONSUMPTION 
BY  CIVILIANS.  AND  USE  BY  MILITARY  AND  WAR  SERVICES, 
LEND-LEASE  AND  OTHER  EXPORTS,  1935-45 


SHORT  TONS 
(MILLIONS) 


1935  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948 

DATA  FOR  I94S  ARE  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43823  B BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  quantity  of  sugar  available  for  civilians  in  1945  will  be  nearly  one-fifth  less 
than  in  1944  and  one-fourth  below  the  1935-39  average.  The  quantity  of  sugar  for  military 
and  war  services,  lend-lease  and  other  exports  decreased  materially  in  the  second  half  of 
1945,  but  will  still  total  more  this  year  than  in  1944. 


Sugar,  row  value  equivalenti  Estimated  United  States  OOnsumption  by  oivilians,  and 
use  by  military  and  war  servioes,  lend-lease  and  other  exports,  1935-45 


Type  of 

U86 

1935 

I 1936 

! 1937 

1938 

> 

1939 

19U0 

J 191*1 

* 19 1*2 

J 19l*3 

J I9l*l* 

I 19451/ 

Civilian 

6,602 

4,703 

6,6142 

6.645 

6,908 

6,763 

7,350 

6,102 

5.569 

6,158 

5,092 

Other 

139 

80 

93 

83 

150 

195 

189 

663 

1,226 

1.355 

1,539 

Total 

6,741 

6,783 

6,735 

6,728 

7,058 

6,958 

7,539 

6,765 

6.795 

7.513 

6,631 

1 / Egtimated. 
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SUGAR,  RAW  VALUE  EQUIVALENT:  ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORT,  BY  PLACE  OF  ORIGIN,  1935-45 


SHORT  TONS 
(MILLIONS) 


1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES 


1945  1946  1947  1948 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43823  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONpMICS 


Nearly  9 percent  less  sugar  than  in  1944  is  expected  to  be  delivered  by  primary  dis- 
tributors in  1945.  However,  the  quantity  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  1935-39. 
The  quantity  to  be  obtained  from  Cuba  is  about  750,000  tons  less  than  in  1944  while  that  from 
other  sources  is  only  about  100,000  tons  more. 


Sugar,  raw  value  equivalents  Estimated  United  States  deliveries  for 
consumption  and  export,  by  place  of  origin,  1935*1*5 


Place  of 
origin 

; i9^ ; 

1936  | 

1957  * 

1938  J 

1939  | 

19l*0  | 

191*1 ; 

191*2  | 

19U3  I 

191*1*  ; 

19U5  1/ 

t 

(Thousands 

of  short  tons) 

Cuba 

t 

t 2,196 

2,09U 

2,1 i+2 

1,955 

1,652 

2,218 

2,791* 

1,81*1* 

3,21*1 

l*,02l* 

3,200 

Mainland  beet 

t 1,1*79 

1,365 

1.21*6 

l ,1*1+9 

1,810 

1.552 

1,953 

1,703 

1,526 

1,156 

1,200 

Mainland  cane 

» 27U 

1*20 

1+34 

L23 

566 

1+1+1* 

386 

1*08 

1*31 

593 

500 

Puerto  Rico 

i 820 

892 

869 

8i*6 

l,03l* 

837 

1,010 

757 

697 

788 

800 

Hawaii 

t l.oil* 

960 

959 

921 

876 

1,017 

912 

786 

801 

821* 

800 

Philippines 

« 923 

9*b 

963 

962 

979 

9U6 

85U 

91 

7 

0 

0 

Other 

t 1+8 

86 

133 

153 

83 

55 

231 

86 

117 

130 

100 

Total 

« 6,751+ 

6,771 

6,71+6 

6.709 

7,000 

7,069 

8,11*0 

5.675 

6,802 

7,1*61 

6,600 

3 


1/  Estimated 


